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PREFACE 



9N explanation may seem to be demanded from 
any person who has the temerity to add one 
more book to the rapidly increasing flood of 
literature on the subject of Socialism. This 
literature is for the most part composed of 
two classes of writings: those which are desined to up- 
hold Socialism as a whole or in some of its aspects, and 
those which disclose a bias, more or less pronounced, 
against Socialism. In distinction from both these classes, 
the present discussion is desined, as its title indicates, 
to serve as a basis for harmonizing the conflicting views 
of the Socialists and the non-Socialists. No dout the 
more extreme Socialists will condem the proposals 
herein as reactionary and capitalistic, while many people 
of conservative tendencies will condem them as revo- 
lutionary and ultra-Socialistic. Whether or not the pur- 
pose of avoiding all bias in stating these proposals has 
been successfully maintained is for the reader to judge. 
No one of the proposals can be said to be entirely novel; 
many of them are in fact planks taken from various So- 
cialist platforms, and not a few have been put into suc- 
cessful operation in one or more foreign countries. The 
element of originality in this Compromise consists in the 
way in which these various proposals have been grouped 
together and connected up with the two great principles 
of the supremacy of the general welfare and equality of 
opportunity. The mission of the Compromise will be 
fulfilled if it shall cause its readers to think more seriously 
of the problems discussed, or if some of the practical 
proposals suggested may help to contribute toward the 
actual solution of the problems of tomorrow. 



Walter H. McClenon. 



Los Angeles, May, 1914. 
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PART I. 

Introduction and General Principles 



SERIOUSNESS OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

CONDITIONS TODAY. 

Existence of Evils Calling for a Remedy. That serious 
evils exist in connection with our present social and industrial 
system, few will deny. . The marvelous progress witnessed by 
the Nineteenth Century, in the development of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and in the more effective organization of productive indus- 
try, has been accompanied by the growth of problems more com- 
plex and difficult of solution than those of any former period. 
There are indeed those who maintain that the seriousness of these 
evils has been greatly overestimated, and that the situation will 
correct itself if only let alone. There are others who maintain 
that evils are bound to exist, no matter what social and industrial 
system may prevail, and that consequently it is useless to try to 
eradicate the existing evils. But, to the great majority of man- 
kind, it must always appear worth while to at least attempt to 
find a remedy for admitted evils. The real question is not 
whether it is worth while to search for a remedy, but where we 
shall go in our search, and, after a remedy is discovered, how it 
shall be put into actual operation. 

Various Attitudes Toward the Existing Evik. Very 
widely held, especially among people of conservative temperament, 
is the view that all social misery is due directly or indirectly to the 
fault of some individual, or of some particular group of individuals. 
Those who hold this view ordinarily contend that there can be no 
remedy for any of the existing evils except in the education of the 
individual and in the maintenance of a higher ethical standard by 
the community in general. Such a view is however not in accord 
with the observations of social workers, who declare, almost 
without exception, that there is a large amount of social misery 
which is due directly to economic conditions entirely beyond the 
control of any individual or group. On the other hand, there are 
many persons who, recognizing that social misery is largely the 
result of an imperfect social and industrial organization, believe 
that the cure of these evils may be found in some one specific 
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reform — that by the adoption of this one reform the largest part 
of all the existing social misery can be abolished at a single blow. 
Among these may be reckoned the enthusiastic advocates of 
profit-sharing, labor unions, the Single Tax, the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, and a score of others. Each of these reforms 
may undoutedly be very desirable from the social standpoint, 
and their adoption would perhaps remove some of the complexities 
of the most serious social problems; but it is evident to a clear 
thinker that no one of them goes to the root of the matter, or can 
furnish a remedy for social misery as a whole. 

.Altitude of Economists. The modern economist cannot 
shut his eyes to the existence of grave evils in the present industrial 
system, but he is unable to point out any remedy for these evils, 
or even to furnish a clear and convincing' analysis of their causes. 
There has indeed been a considerable development and modifi" 
cation of economic theory during the last two or three generations. 
The doctrine of laissez faire, with many of its corollaries, has been 
discarded as a guiding principle of practical action; but there 
is not yet any agreement among economists as to what guiding 
principle should be accepted in its place. In general, the modern 
economists are inclined to take refuge in so-called historical theories. 
That is, they point out the various economic conditions that have 
prevailed at different periods of history, and the various economic 
doctrines which were accepted at these different periods. They 
show that at different periods the determinative laws of economics, 
if not actually varying to meet the changing conditions, have at 
least appeared in considerably varied aspects, and that sometimes 
one principle, sometimes another, has appeared to be controlling. 
The practical conclusion of these historical theories seems to be 
that we are now passing thru a transition stage, and cannot yet be 
certain what principles will be controlling in the ensuing period. 
The economist as an individual may of course be interested in 
this or that social or industrial reform; but as a scientist he is 
unable to offer any comprehensive program for the elimination of 
the evils resulting from our present system of industrial organiza- 
tion. 

Attitude of Sociologists. Nor has the sociologist much 
better to offer. Until very recently the time of the sociologists 
has been principally occupied in proving that there can be a true 
science of sociology, and in defining its general scope and its 
problems. There have indeed been many attempts on the part 
of sociologists to explain the causes of the existing social misery, 
and occasionally some particukr sociologist may indicate what 
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appears to liim to be the probable way of escape from this misery. 
Such discussions are however merely individual opinions, and do 
not represent the conclusions of sociology as a science; indeed, 
they are usually combatted vigorously by other sociologists of as 
good standing as their proponent. The ordinary politician may 
often pose as a sociologist, and pretend to have a solution for the 
social and industrial problems of the day; but we have unfortu- 
nately found from sad experience that these solutions are ex- 
tremely superficial, and can furnish at most only a slite temporary 
relief. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 

Rapid Growth of Socialism, There is however one group 
which offers to furnish a scientific program for remedying the 
existing evils by a systematic removal of what are declared to be 
the underlying causes of these evils, as demonstrated by various 
methods of observation and analysis. This group, which had its 
origin sixty-five years ago under the leadership of Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Elngels, has steadily increased in numbers and influence, 
until today,- thru the political organizations known as Socialist or 
Social Democratic, it commands the attention of the voters of 
practically every civilized nation. In Australia the Socialists 
have secured complete control of several of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, and at least temporarily of the Federal Government as 
well. In Germany the Social Democrats have a clear majority 
in the legislature of one of the smaller States; and, in spite of a 
very unequal districting, they have the largest representation in 
the Reichstag of any single party, polling over one-third the total 
popular vote of the nation. In our own country we are becoming 
accustomed to the sight of Socialists in the governing bodies of 
cities, large and small, as well as in State legislatures; and the 
recent presence of a Socialist in Congress is unlikely to prove 
merely a passing phenomenon. Everywhere the Socialists are 
rapidly making converts, and these converts seem always to possess 
the fierce ardor of religious propagandists. 

^'Refutations'' of Socialism. Can we find in Socialism 
the true remedy for the social and industrial evils of today? 
Rarely if ever has there been a really effective reply to the con- 
tentions of the Socialists. There have indeed been many so- 
called "refutations of Socialism," such as the widely-reported 
lectures of Prof. Mallock at Columbia University several years 
ago; but, almost without exception, these "refutations" have been 
composed of mere platitudes, or of arguments based on an aristo- 
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cratic view of society and devoid of any significance for a Twen- 
tieth Century democratic community or nation. There have like- 
wise been refutations of some of the economic theories promul- 
gated by the SociaHsts, of which perhaps the most able and con- 
vincing is the criticism of the Marxian theory of value by Eugen 
V. Boehm-Bawerk in his two-volume work on Capital and Interest.^ 
Such refutations are unfortunately expressed so largely in the tech- 
nical terms of economic science that they are unsuited to, and for 
the most part unknown by, the class to which Socialism makes its 
chief appeal. Moreover, as we shall consider presently. Social- 
ism cannot be refuted merely by refuting particular economic 
theories asserted in support of it. Probably the best criticism of 
Socialism as a whole is that of Prof. Richard T. Ely;f yet 
his position is so favorable to many of the Socialist contentions 
that some people have insisted that he is himself a Socialist at 
heart. But without taking time to examine in detail any of the 
various criticisms of Socialism, it will perhaps be worth while 
for us to consider independently the validity and merits of the 
Socialist doctrines and proposals. 

What is Socialism? But before doing so, we must first 
determine exactly what we mean by the term Socialism. It is 
evidently impossible to discuss the subject intelligently if we are 
to regard as Socialistic every radical proposal, from the public 
ownership of telephones and the taxation of land-values to free 
love and anarchy. Neither should we center our attention ex- 
clusively upon the attitude of those extremists whose demands 
would be satisfied with nothing short of the sudden and violent 
confiscation of all private capital invested in productive industry. 
For the true definition of Socialism we must look rather to the 
statements of those who are recognized by the great mass of or- 
ganized Socialists as their leaders, and to the formal declarations 
of the various Socialist conventions, especially those in our own 
country. { 

A Political Program and an Economic Faith. In gen- 
eral, we may look upon Socialism either as a political program or 



*Capital und Capiialzins, Innsbruck, 1684; Second Edition 1900; Eng- 
lish Edition, London and New York, 1890. 

"t Socialism, New York, 1894. 

I A good explanation of Socialism from this standpoint has been pre- 
pared by Miss Jessie Hughan, entitled American Socialism of the Presenl 
Da}f (New York, 1911); a careful reading of it is recommended to ail 
who are interested in learning exactly what Socialism is — and what it is not, 
which is perhaps more important. 
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as an economic faith. As a political program, it demands the 
public ownership and management of all agencies used in the pro- 
duction of the necessities of life. As an economic faith, it affirms 
the labor-productivity theory of Karl Marx, with various corol- 
laries and modifications developed during the last fifty years. 
There are many Socialists, especially among the so-called * 'intel- 
lectuals** or moderate wing of the party, who insist that Socialism 
should be regarded merely as a political program, independent oi 
particular economic theories. This view was accepted by Prof. 
Ely, who accordingly discussed in his book merely the political 
aspects of Socialism. But since every recent Socialist platform, and 
nearly every Socialist writer or speaker of prominence, bases the 
demand for socialization of industry largely upon principles drawn 
directly or indirectly from the Marxian labor-productivity theory 
of value, it is impossible to gain a true conception of even political 
Socialism without a brief examination of this productivity theory. 



THE MARXIAN THEORY OF VALUE, 

The Measurement of Exchange Value. It is an inter- 
esting fact that nowhere in the chapter on Value with which Marx 
opens his celebrated work on Capital^ does he attempt to give a 
precise definition of the term "value." He commences the chapter 
by defining a commodity as *'an object outside us, a thing that by 
its properties satisfies human wants of some sort or another.'* 
(p. 1.) He then describes the familiar phenomena of use-value, 
or utility, and exchange value, which he later (in this respect 
following the custom of all economists) refers to simply as * Value.'* 
After indicating that he is primarily interested in finding the 
method of measuring exchange value, he states that 

**The exchange value of commodities must be capable 
of being expressed in terms of something common to them 
all . . . As use-values, commodities are, above all, 
of different qualities, but as exchange values they are 
merely different quantities, and consequently do not con- 
tain an atom of use value. If then we leave out of con- 
sideration the use-value of commodities, they have only 
one common property left, that of being products of 
labor." (p. 4.) 

This one common element, continues Marx, must be reduced 



*The following citations are from the London edition of 1906. In quot- 
ing I have changed the spellings of "labour," etc., to the American style. 
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to terms of "the same sort of labor, human labor in the abstract,*' 
in order to serve as the measure of value. 

"A use-value, or useful article, therefore, has value 
only because human labor in the abstract has been em- 
bodied or materialized in it. How, then, is the magnitude 
of this value to be measured? Plainly, by the quantity 
of the value-creating substance, the labor, contained in 
the article." (p. 5.) 

Marxian Interpretation of '^Value." Before following 
his process of deduction further, it may be well to inquire just what 
Marx understands by the term "value." Altho he gives no pre- 
cise definition of this term, he indicates two important restrictions 
upon the extent of its meaning. In the first place, he never 
regards any article as possessing "value** unless it is a product of 
human labor. Thus he states that 

"A thing can be a use-value, without having value. 
This is the case, whenever its utility to man is not due to 
labor. Such are air, virgin soil, natural meadows, etc.** 

(p. 7.) 

Again : 

"An object may have a price without having value 
for instance, the price of uncultivated land, 
which is without value, because no human labor has been 
incorporated in it.** (p. 75.) 

In the second place, Marx does not consider that all products 
of labor must necessarily possess value ; he tells us that 

"Nothing can have value, without being an object of 
utility. If the thing is useless, so is the labor contained 
in it; ib does not count as labor, and therefore creates no 
value.** (p. 8.) 

Interpretation of ''Labor-Time Socially Necessary.'' 

Marx does not assert that the value of a commodity is determined 
or measured by the amount of labor which has been actually 
employed in its production; if this were so, 

"The more idle and unskilful the laborer, the more 
valuable would his commodity be, because more time 
would be required in its production.** (p. 15.) 

Value is determined (and measured), according to Marx, 
rather by "the amount of labor socially necessary, or the labor- 
time socially necessary for its production,** which is the labor-time 
"required to produce an article under the normal conditions of 
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production, and with the average degree of skill and intensity 
prevalent at the tinne." (p. 6.) Allowance must likewise be made 
for differences in the quality of labor; clearly the labor of the 
foreman, the book-keeper, and the manager are not, in the measure- 
ment of value, to be counted as merely the equivalent of that of an 
ordinary unskilled laborer. Marx takes account of these differ- 
ences by saying that 

**Skilled labor counts only as simple [i. e., unskilled] 
labor intensified, or rather, as multiplied simple labor, a 
given quantity of skilled being considered equal to a 
greater quantity of simple labor. Experience shows that 
this reduction is constantly being made.'* (p. 11.) 

Marx also recognizes the existence of exceptional situations, 
where the ordinary principles do not seem to apply without addi- 
tional explanations. Thus he explains the diminution of value 
resulting from a glut of the market, using linen as an example. 

* 'Suppose that every piece of linen in the market 
contains no more labor-time than is socially necessary. 
In spite of this, all these pieces taken as a whole may 
have had superfluous labor time spent upon them. If the 
market cannot stomach the whole quantity at the normal 
price of 2 shillings a yard, this proves that too great a 
portion of the total labor of the community has been ex- 
pended in the form of weaving. The effect is the same 
as if each individual weaver had expended more labor- 
time upon his particular product than is socially neces- 
sary." (p. 80.) 

Relation of the Marxian Theory to the Political Pro- 
gram of Socialism. Such in brief is die outline of the Marxian 
explanation of the source and measurement of value. The relation 
of this theory to the political program of Socialism is very simple. 
If all value is due to labor, clearly the entire value of every com- 
modity must be the product of the laborer alone, and every particle 
of it taken from him in the form of rent, interest, or profit, 
must be so much robbery or ''exploitation of the laborer." Indeed, 
if the original premise be once admitted, the conclusion is inevitable 
that any system allotting a portion of the values produced by labor 
to persons who have contributed none of the labor which created 
that value, is an injustice not to be tolerated by a society recognizing 
the most elemental principles of justice and equity. Nor is it clear 
how this injustice can be avoided under any system of private in- 
dustry ; without the expectation of obtaining interest no one will be * 
feady to risk his capital in private industry, and without the hopQ 
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of profits few persons will be ready to undertake the management 
of such industry. 

Can Labor be Reduced to a Single Unit? But we can- 
not admit the original premise. So far as anything in Marx* line 
of argument is concerned, the proposition that labor is the only 
source of value represents merely an assumption unsubstantiated 
either by logical reasoning or by experience. If one were to 
judge from the complex formulae found in the chapter on **Rate of 
Labor Exploitation/* it would seem that Marx himself must have 
considered his explanation of value sufficiently precise to be used 
as a basis for a mathematical treatment of the entire industrial 
system. We are however left in the dark as to some of the 
details essential to the most simple practical application of the ex- 
planation. In spite of his statement that the reduction of skilled 
to unskilled labor is a matter of every-day experience, Marx gives 
no hint as to how this reduction is actually worked out. We may 
readily admit that there must be some economic principle under- 
lying the fact that a book-keei>er receives, let us say, twice as 
high wages as a ditch-digger. But can this fact be explained 
by any of the principles stated or even hinted at by Marx? There 
is evidently nothing in the nature of the work itself to indicate that 
the book-keeper*s labor is ''multiplied simple labor,** so that **a 
given quantity** of it can be "considered equal** to twice the same 
quantity of the ditch-digger* s labor. Indeed, looking at the matter 
from a purely a priori standpoint, the situation would seem to be 
the reverse of this, for the labor of the ditch-digger is undoutedly 
far more disagreeable and exhausting. Again, Marx tells us that 
the price of labor is determined by the value of the commodities 
necessary to the physical existence of the laborer and his family. 
Is it then true that these necessaries cost the book-keeper exactly 
twice as much as the ditch-digger? No dout the former*s stand- 
ard of living is such that he looks upon many things as necessaries 
which the latter is accustomed to get along without ; but this stand- 
ard of living is by no means sufficiently definite to furnish a satis- 
factory unit for the measurement of value. In fact, it seems more 
reasonable to assume that the book-keeper*s standard of living is 
determined by the customary wages of book-keepers, than that 
this standard is itself determinative of his wages, and that thru 
these wages it enters into the value of every commodity produced 
in the shop in which he works. 

Can Value be Measured by any Labor-Time Unit? 

But even if we were to admit the possibility of reducing all forms 
of labor to a single labor-time unit, it would still be impossible, itl 
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a practical way, to measure values by means of such a unit. Marx 
says that the labor which determines value is the amount required 
to produce an article under the **normal conditions of production.'* 
But what are these "normal conditions of production"? No 
dout it is possible to estimate with reasonable exactness the 
amount of raw materials, mechanical appliances, etc., necessary to 
the normal efficiency of any industry. But it is scarcely practi- 
cable to measure the ''normal*' productivity of an agricultural 
laborer by estimating a * 'normal" amount of fertility of the land 
on which he works, nor that of a factory laborer by estimating a 
* normal" amount of natural water-power, nor that of a clerk in 
a city store by estimating a ''normal" amount of favorable location 
for the store. In short, there is practically no industry in which 
it is not necessary to make so much allowance for variations with 
respect to natural resources or advantages of one sort or another 
as to make the "normal conditions of production" a rather vague 
and uncertain quantity. 

Use Value and Exchange Value. It is not however on 
the basis of its success or failure in furnishing a unit for the meas- 
urement of actual values that the vahdity of the Marxian theory 
is to be judged, but rather from the standpoint of pure deductive 
reasoning, since it is upon deduction rather than induction that 
Marx has consistently relied. From this standpoint we find at 
least three serious defects in his line of reasoning, any one of which 
is almost fatal to the scientific validity of the entire theory. In 
the first place, Marx has not shown any logical justification for 
summarily dismissing the matter of use value as a possible explana- 
tion of exchange value. Even if use values are primarily quali- 
tative and exchange values primarily quantitative, it does not 
necessarily follow that commodities as exchange values cannot 
contain "an atom of use-value." Altho the significance of the 
word "atom" in this connection is perhaps a little uncertain, it 
seems clear from his next sentence that Marx means to say that the 
matter of use value does not in any way enter into the determina- 
tion of exchange value; otherwise, he would not have expressly 
put it aside to seek elsewhere for the source and explanation of 
exchange value. But the weakness of his argument at this point 
is clearly appreciated when we observe that Marx himself states 
in another connection that "nothing can have value, without being 
an object of utility," and that he even admits (in his discussion of 
a glut of the market) that the amount of the exchange value of a 
commodity is in some way determined by the amount of its use 
value. Under these circumstances, it would seem that the Marx- 
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lan theory must be declared unproved by reason of the failure to 
show any satisfactory ground for ignoring the matter of use value. 

Is there ''Only One Common Property Left''? But 

even if we were to assume that Marx was justified in ignoring 
use value, it would not by any means follow that exchange value 
is necessarily due to the fact that commodities are the products 
of human labor. Marx indeed asserts that this is the **only 
common property left" after use value has been eliminated. He 
does not however make any attempt to prove this assertion, either 
mductively or deductively; and unfortunately it is not an assertion 
that can be accepted as true without something in the line of 
proof. From Marx' own definition, it would seem that all com- 
modities must have at least the two common properties of being 
physical substances and of being capable of satisfying human 
wants of some sort or other. Moreover, there are other properties 
which appear to be common to all commodities; for example, that 
of being limited in supply, that of being appropriated by indi- 
viduals as private property, and that of being objects of demand 
in the market. How then can it be said that there is only one 
common property? Perhaps some defender of Marx will try to 
interpret his statement to mean *'only one common property which 
has any influence upon exchange value." But even if we should 
accept this interpretation (which is really an important modifica- 
tion of what Marx actually said), we are still confronted with 
the crucial difficulty, viz., what reason is there for assuming that 
none of these other common properties can have as much to do 
with the exchange value of conunodities as does the fact that 
they are products of labor? Clearly this assumption can be 
justified only by demonstrating either that no one of these various 
common properties can be a determining factor of value, or that 
labor is in itself sufficient to explain value; and Marx has made 
no attempt to demonstrate either of these two propositions. 

Are All Commodities Products of Labor? Nor is this 
all. Marx says that **the exchange values of commodities must 
be capable of being expressed in terms of something common to 
them all," a statement with which everyone will surely agree. 
But it is perfectly clear from this proposition that labor cannot be 
the source of value, since Httle or no labor has ever entered into 
the one commodity which possesses far greater value than any 
other, viz., land. Land certainly conforms to Marx* definition 
of "commodity," since it is "an object outside us" which satisfies 
the highly important human want of a place to stand on. If 
Marx has seen fit tQ modify \\U original definition of ''commodity** 
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SO as to exclude land and all other articles not produced by 
labor, we have no wish to quarrel with him over the matter of 
terminology; but it is evident that by excluding these articles he 
is assuming the very thing he is called upon to prove, viz., that 
there is a necessary connection between value and labor. It is 
not likely that Marx would have fallen into this particular error 
if it were not for the fact that he has nowhere given a precise 
definition of "value." When he distinguishes between use value 
and exchange value, one is naturally led to suppose that he has 
in mind the only sort of exchange value with which scientific 
economists need to concern themselves, viz., the value for which 
a commodity actually exchanges. But before he has finished the 
primary explanation of value, we find that he has quietly shifted 
his ground, and is now talking about some new kind of value, 
which no one before ever saw or heard of — a value which may 
or may not correspond to actual market value, and which exists, 
not in all commodities, but only in those which happen to be the 
products of human labor! Of course, anyone will readily admit 
that if "value" is to be defined arbitrarily as the amount of labor 
embodied in a commodity, such a "value" can be measured solely 
in terms of some labor-time unit; but such a process of reasoning 
is of little scientific value as an explanation of the phenomena of 
actual industry. 

Articles which have ''a Price, but no Value/' We 

know that there are in the market commodities in which little or 
no labor has ever been embodied, which nevertheless are con- 
stantly being bought and sold and are regarded by everyone but 
a follower of Marx as articles of value. Let us see what these 
articles are. First, all land and other natural resources, includ- 
ing mines, oil-wells, water-power, etc. ; second, natural forests, 
wild fruit, etc. ; third, curiosities, mementoes, etc. ; finally, we 
mite suggest still a fourth class of articles whose value is out of 
all proportion to the amount of labor embodied in them, viz., all 
articles whose production or sale is to any extent controlled by a 
monopoly. These four classes of commodities are not so unim^ 
portant that it is proper, in a serious attempt to explain the phe- 
nomena of value under a system of capitalism, to ignore them on 
the ground that they possess "a price, but no value." There 
must be some scientific explanation for the "price" which they 
possess; and, in the absence of some direct proof to the contrary, 
it would be only reasonable to assume that the same explanation 
would apply to other commodities as well. Marx has made no 
attempt to explain the cause of the "price" which is not "value," 
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and consequently has not shown any reason why the same explana- 
tion may not apply to the exchange value of all commodities — 
thus leaving the Marxian concept of * Value*' as an abstraction 
which explains nothing in the realm of concrete reality. Nor 
can we ignore the fact that there are, as Marx himself admits, 
articles which are the products of labor, and nevertheless have no 
value, because they are devoid of any practical use. The Marx- 
ian explanation that in this case the labor "does not count as 
labor** may perhaps satisfy those who want to be satisfied without 
analyzing the situation, but it is scarcely a lucid or scientific 
explanation of the phenomena of actual experience. 

A Parallel Case. Marx appears to have proceeded some- 
what after the following manner. A person wishing to prove that 
red hair is the cause of quick tempers discovers upon investigation 
of a considerable number of people that there are in the group 
mvestigated 200 persons who have red hair and also quick tem- 
pers, 50 with red hair but without quick tempers, 60 without red 
hair but with quick tempers, and 1000 without either red hair 
or quick tempers. In analyzing these figures, he starts by ignor- 
ing the 60 altogether, and next says that, as to the 50, he will 
call their hair not red but auburn. Consequently there remain for 
consideration only 200 people with red hair who all have quick 
tempers, and 1050 without red hair and also without quick 
tempers! In the same way, Marx has calmly ignored the fact 
that there are many commodities which are not products of labor 
at all, but which nevertheless are constantly being bought and sold 
in the market and appear to possess all the ear-marks of value; 
he then gets rid of those products of labor which have no value 
by saying that in this case the **labor does not count as labor.** 
Certainly a theory based on such a process of reasoning and un- 
supported by any inductive proof cannot be regarded as a con- 
vincing argument for the adoption of any radical modification of 
our industrial system, such as that proposed by the Socialists. 

Non-Marxian Exploitation Theories. No dout there are 
Socialists who have worked out a labor-productivity theory which 
is less subject than is that of Marx to the particular objections 
outlined above. It is however unnecessary to consider them here, 
for it is the Marxian theory that has been made the basis of the 
political demands of the Socialists, in so far as these demands are 
based on any economic theory. It may be worth while to note 
incidentally that Socialists do not seem to be agreed even among 
themselves as to what is included in the term "labor." Marx him- 
self, and all the clear thinkers of the group, have undoutedly in- 
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eluded in this term every kind of socially useful activity, at least 
if such activity is connected with any industrial process; but most 
Socialists are very loath to admit that anyone not engaged in 
tangible physical labor is really entitled to any reward for his 
services. They are inclined to say that all lawyers, stockbrokers, 
and merchants, as well as landlords and capitalists, belong entirely 
to the parasitic class. 

Partial Validity of the Exploitation Theory. We 

may then safely regard the Socialist doctrine that the modern 
system of private industry necessarily involves the exploitation of 
the laboring class, as an assumption unsupported by any of the 
economic principles in which it is alleged to find its origin ; indeed,, 
we may almost say that this doctrine is merely the prejudiced view 
of those who look at the situation exclusively from the standpoint 
of the wage-earning class. But it does not necessarily follow that 
there is no truth in the doctrine, or that there may not actually 
be a large amount of very real exploitation of the laborers under 
the present system of distribution. The concensus of opinion 
among those who have made investigation of the actual conditions 
is that the present system is not calculated to allot to the wage- 
earners what is really their due, from whatever standpoint the 
question is approached — unless on the principle that every man is 
entitled to all he can squeeze out of everyone else. The present 
conditions are certainly not so satisfactory that we can dismiss the 
entire Socialist program, merely because its econoniic basis appears 
to be theoretically unsound. If it is possible to advocate Social- 
ism apart from the Marxian theory of value, a complete refutation 
of this theory is not necessarily a refutation of Socialism. As 
Prof. Ely says: * 'Socialism is as strong as the strongest possible 
statement of it." We must accordingly consider the political de- 
mands of the Socialists on their own merits, irrespective of any 
economic doctrine. 



THE POLITICAL PROGRAM OF SOCIALISM. 

Significance of the Extrembt Attitude. But before at- 
tempting to estimate the validity of Socialism as a political pro- 
gram, we must take account of the attitude of the extremists 
imbued with the Marxian doctrines, who insist that nothing short 
of the complete abolition of interest, rent, and profits will give 
us industrial justice. We have said that these extremists do not 
determine what Socialism really is. But it is clear that if the 
Socialist party ever secures control of the government, these same 
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extremists will be able from their position in the party to exert an 
important and possibly dangerous influence upon the management 
of public affairs. We must bear in mind that even the most 
moderate Socialists refer constantly to the class struggle in terms 
implying that they regard it as something both inevitable and 
desirable; they use this phrase as the basis of their appeal to the 
wage-earners to rise up and put an. end to the existing oppression 
and robbery of the proletariat. It is probably true that the mod- 
erates interpret this class struggle largely, if not entirely, in terms 
of a conflict of industrial interests ; but there is much reason to fear 
that many Socialists interpret it to mean that, if Socialism shall 
ever secure a complete political triumf, the wage-earners will con- 
duct the government exclusively in their own interest, to the utter 
disregard of every other class. The actual attitude of the So- 
cialists as they are at present organized in the United States was 
illustrated during the city campain in Los Angeles for the election 
of mayor and council in 1911. The Socialists commenced their 
campain by denouncing the authorities for prosecuting two dyna- 
miters who, unfortunately for the Socialists, confessed a few days 
before election ; they repeatedly attempted, by means of disorderly 
conduct, to break up the public meetings held by the Good Gov- 
ernment forces; their campain speakers devoted much of their time 
to uttering grotesk distortions of facts, and attempted to influence 
the less intelligent laborers by making extravagant promises of in- 
creased wages all around in the event of a Socialist victory. It 
is a significant fact that in this campain the Socialist candidates 
were openly supported by the forces of organized vice. 

Difficulties in the Way of Establishing Socialism. 

Is it reasonable to assume that a political party of such a character 
would be able, if given complete control over the machinery of 
government, to solve the complex problems of modern industrial 
life? The task of substituting a general governmental bureau- 
cracy for the present system of private industry — ^no trifling mat- 
ter under the most favorable conditions — ^would be greatly com- 
plicated in the event of the tyymf of a party confessedly based 
on class interest, with all kinds of anarchy and vice boldly flaunting 
themselves under the banner of Socialism and demanding protec- 
tion as the reward for their services to the Socialist campainw It 
would in any event be very difficult to secure competent and 
willing service for the most important industrial posts, except at 
salaries higher than are likely to be paid by a government con- 
trolled by wage-earners and imbued with Marxian doctrines. Nor 
is it likely that such a government would be inclined to select for 
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these posts the men most competent to fill them, viz., those who 
have had experience in directing great industrial enterprizes in the 
past. Even if this were the case, it is scarcely conceivable that 
such men would be ready to give their best service to the govern- 
ment under a regime which they would consider based on injustice. 

Financial Difficulties. The great financial interests, always 
ready to threaten a panic whenever their right to exploit the public 
is seriously challenged, cannot be expected to submit to the intro- 
duction of a Socialistic regime without making their power felt 
to the uttermost. Nor would this power for evil be without sig- 
nificance. -The financial problem involved in the establishment of 
a complete Socialistic regime is not one to be regarded litely. 
When we consider the fact that the steam railways alone are 
capitalized at considerably over ten billion dollars (and after 
making all possible allowance for * 'watered stock^' the figure 
would not be less than, five billions) , it is. evident that there is not 
enuf money in existence to buy any considerable part of the im- 
portant industries of the United States at their present value. 
It is also clear that the bond issue required for such a purchase 
would be too great to be floated for many generations, irrespective 
of the artificial difficulties that would be piled up by the hostile 
financial interests. 

Compulsory Acceptance of Bonds Unsatisfactory. 

Nor can Socialism offer instead of a general bond issue any feas- 
ible alternative upon which we can look with equanimity. A 
voluntary consent of the present capitalists and managers of in- 
dustry to the exercise of public control is of course not to be thot 
of by any but the blindest optimists. The compulsory exercise 
of such control, with no provision for the compensation of the 
present owners, would be nothing less than a measure of general 
confiscation. Even a compulsory transfer of the control to the 
government, with a payment in bonds promising a certain rate of 
interest, would be extremely distasteful to the present owners, for 
they would have no confidence that the government would be able 
to pay the agreed rate of interest. It is by no means improbable 
that the financial interests, rather than submit to such a measure, 
would take up arms in defense of their property rights. In this 
resistance they would very likely be supported by substantially all 
the middle class, including farmers, small merchants, professional 
men, and independent artizans, as well as a large number of wage- 
earners unwilling to uphold the Socialists in a program of whole- 
sale confiscation. 
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Effects of a Civil War. The benefits to be obtained as a 
result of establishing a Socialistic regime cannot reasonably be 
regarded as worth the tremendous cost, in lives and wealth, of a 
civil war. Nor could these benefits be realized for a long time 
after the termination of such a struggle, even assuming that the 
issue would be certain to result favorably to the Socialist govern- 
ment. All the difficulties in the way of Socialism under ordinary 
conditions would be many times increased, in the event of a civil 
war in which the capitalists were overcome by a Socialist govern- 
ment, on account of the feeling of bitterness on the part of the 
defeated class, and the unwillingness of the laborers to submit, 
even in an industrial way, to the direction of members of that 
class; moreover, a large number of the most capable men of all 
classes would have been killed in die war or so injured as to be 
unable to resume their place in industrial activity. 

Is Civil War Inevitable? There are many persons, both 
Socialists and non-Socialists, who believe that civil war is inevit- 
able. They point to the apparently growing animosity in the 
industrial world, to the greater extensiveness and severity of strikes 
in recent times, and to the tendency of the strikers to resort to riot- 
ing and dynamite on a larger scale, as evidence that a peaceful 
solution of the industrial problem is impossible. But the fact 
that the real struggle is being transferred to the> political field, thru 
the enlistment of the great mass of the wage-earners in the Social- 
ist party, is a sine favorable to a peaceful solution. In spite of the 
extreme demands of many Socialists, to which we have referred, 
and in spite of the present uncompromising attitude of the party, 
there is much reason to believe that a more conciliatory attitude 
will characterize the Socialists before they ever secure control of 
the government. It has always been observed that minor parties, 
so long as they remain hopelessly such, are inclined to give ex- 
pression to very radical sentiments. But as these parties gain in 
numbers and influence, the new accessions are in general more 
moderate and less uncompromising than the early enthusiasts. Nor 
are sines wanting that such a development is already taking place 
in the Socialist party. The anarchists were long ago completely 
banished from participation in the Socialist councils and conven- 
tions, and later the more extreme of the Socialists themselves 
seceded from the main group to form the Socialist Labor party. 

There are indeed many Socialists who still insist that there 
must be **no compromise with the enemies of labor,** applying this 
designation to all persons, even the officers of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, who refuse to accept the doctrines of Socialism.'^ 
But not all of the present Socialist leaders are unwilling to admit 
the possibility that truth may exist outside their own group; the 
so-called ''intellectuals,** or moderate wing of the party, are 
steadily gaining the ascendancy, especially in the national organ- 
ization. Wherever SociaUsts have been actually elected to office, 
and confronted with the task of attempting to put some of their 
doctrines into practical operation, there has been a strong tendency 
for them to modify the motto of "No compromise," and to be 
ready to work with non-Socialists for the carrying out of practical 
measures of relief. On the other hand, there is much evidence 
of a desire among non-Socialists for a harmonious effort to solve 
the industrial problems; among the sines to this effect may be 
mentioned the formation of organizations with names such as 
"Christian Socialist,*' etc. 

Future Harmony to be Established thru Education. 

The chasm between the extremists in the camps of labor and of 
capital is undoutedly too wide to be bridged during the present 
generation, so as to secure harmonious action between all parties; 
but the time is not far distant when it may be possible to secure 
a united effort of moderate Socialists and progressive non-Socialists 
for the establishment of a new social and industrial order, in 
which the present class struggles will become obsolete. If a basis 
for such co-operation can once be secured, we may safely trust 
to the process of education to bring about the general acquiescence 
of future generations in the principles of the new order. But no 
such acquiescence can be looked for, nor indeed can we expect 
any cessation of the present class struggle, unless the basis of 
co-operation can be worked out in the form of a practical program 
which will offer a real solution of the existing problems, and an 
immediate and steady (if not perhaps rapid) progress toward the 
elimination of the most serious evils afflicting our industrial life 
today. 

POSSIBLE BASIS FOR A COMPROMISE. 

Conunon Humanity of Capitalist and Laborer. How 

can such a program and such a solution be found? Both capital 
and labor are determined to maintain their rights at all costs, and 
neither side is ready to yield to the other or to the State at any 



*An example of this attitude is found in the protest of the Pittsburg local 
against Victor Berger*s attendance at a conference of labor union members 
of Congress summoned by President Gompers in 1911. 
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important point in its demands. Yet both parties profess to 
want a "square deal*' all around. Both parties are composed of 
human beings, with human interests and sympathies distinct from, 
and often in conflict with, their class interests. It is to this spirit 
of fair play, and to these ccmmon human interests, that a coni- 
promise program must direct its appeal. It must be so clearly 
based on principles of justice and fair deaHng that many whose 
individual and class interests are interfered with in some particular 
will be ready to give it their acquiescence, if not their enthusiastic 
support. But the chief support for such a program must be 
obtained from the middle classes — from those who are either 
disinterested in the struggle between capital and labor, or who are 
interested on both sides. From all such we may reasonably 
expect a primary interest in securing a just and peaceable solution 
of the problem. The specific proposals included in any compro- 
mise program must of course be put into operation thru the com- 
pulsive force of the State, the only organization representing society 
as a whole. 

No Dbtinction Between Labels. We have seen that the 
doctrines of Socialism, being largely based on an untenable assump- 
tion, are not to be accepted in toto. We have, however, also 
seen that Socialism offers the only scientific attempt to meet the 
entire situation in a scientific way, and that it has never been 
refuted as a whole. Clearly, then, there must be some merit in 
Socialism, some element of truth in its contentions. Our com- 
promise program must accept and hold fast to this element of 
truth, but reject everything based merely on erroneous economic 
doctrines; each specific question must be determined on its own 
merits. If such a program is to have the support of both Social- 
ists and non-Socialists, it must not make any distinction between 
specific proi>osals according to whether they are labeled Social- 
istic or non-Socialistic; the test must be one upon which both 
Socialists and non-Socialists can agree. 

Socialism vs. Social Point of View. Before attempting 
to state what should be the fundamental guiding principles for a 
compromise program, it may be well to consider briefly the true 
significance of the term Socialism, and of Individualism, so often 
used as its antithesis. We have said that Socialism must be thot 
of as the economic faith and the political program of the organized 
group who call themselves Socialists. There are indeed those 
who call themselves Socialists, altho having little or nothing to 
do with this organized group; they insist that the true meaning of 
Socialism is the emphasis of the social point of view in the con- 
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sidieration of social and industrial questions, i. e., the placing of 
the interests of society above those of the individual, wherever 
these are clearly in conflict. There is no dout much truth in this 
contention, from an etymological standpoint. But since the word 
Socialism is today almost invariably associated with the economic 
doctrines of Karl Marx, and with the political demand for the 
public ownership and management of the means of production, it 
is better to restrict our use of the term to these doctrines and de- 
mands of the organized Socialists, and to say that the other so- 
called socialists are merely exponents of the Social Point of View. 

Individualisin vs. Forced Uniformity. The meaning of 
Individualism cannot be determined in the same way as that of 
Socialism, for there is no important group organized under the 
name Individualist. The etymological meaning of the word has 
accordingly been pretty well preserved. There are however two 
quite distinct senses in which the term Individualism is thot of, 
neither of which is exactly the opposite of Socialism. In one sense, 
it refers to the freedom of the individual from enforced uniform- 
ity, and his opportunity for self-development; in this sense we 
speak of the Renaissance as Individualism in Art and Literature, 
of the Protestant Reformation as Individualism in Religion, and 
so on. It is evident that here we are not using the term Individ- 
ualism as the antithesis of Socialism, since no one at all familiar 
with the doctrines of the Socialists would assume that they seek 
to restore ancient or medieval restrictions upon the freedom of the 
individual in his private life. There are no dout some restrictions 
upon individual freedom in private life which may be desirable 
from a social standpoint — a few such will be considered among 
our specific proposals — but these are not truly Socialistic in their 
nature. 

Individualisin as a Form of Anarchy. The term Indi- 
vidualism is also employed in another sense, having special ref- 
erence to industrial affairs. The freedom of the individual from 
limitation by society is here made' a sort of fetish, and we are told 
that the State must keep its hands off entirely. This type of 
Individualism, represented by the Manchester school of political 
economists, adopted the principle of laissez faire as its central 
doctrine, and maintained that the ideal condition of industrial — 
if not indeed of political — life is a condition of entire freedom 
from governmental control. Thus the economists of a hundred years 
ago strenuously opposed labor legislation of all kinds, as an undue 
interference with individual freedom. The modern proponents of 
this type of Individualism tell us that the right of private property. 
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as well as that of life and liberty, is "absolute, inherent, and in- 
alienable;** that every person has the right to manage his property 
"just as he pleases,** regardless of the interests of anyone else, 
or of society at large; that this right includes that of so tying up 
one*s property that after the death of the original owner future 
generations may be bound by the conditions established by him; 
and that the only proper function of the State with respect to 
property is to protect the present owners in their absolute dominion 
against all other persons. 



Proper^ not an ''Absolute Right'' but a Social Priv- 
ilege. This extreme doctrine of the "divine right of private 
property,*' like its predecessor, the "divine right of kings,** seems 
destined to be swept away before the searching analysis to which 
it is being subjected in the Twentieth Century. Already many 
important limitations have been imposed upon this "absolute** right 
of private property, in the interest of society at large. We have 
come to recognize that the man is of more account than the 
dollar; that human rights are more sacred than the "vested rights** 
of property. We have also come to realize that no commodity is 
exclusively the product of the labor and capital of any single 
individual, since society has contributed an important element in 
every productive operation of modern industry. A Morgan or a 
Rockefeller stranded on a desert island could not by his own 
exertions produce any great amount of wealth. It is in recognition 
of the social element in production that the State has established 
rules of eminent domain, taxation, "police power** regulations for 
the prevention of fire and disease, limitations on the power to 
devise property by will, and many others along the same line. 
In all these matters, the rights of the individual are obliged to 
yield to those of society as a whole. 

In our compromise program, we must adopt and adhere to 
the Social Point of View, as opposed to the extreme Individualism 
of the Manchester school. We must hold that private property 
is not an "absolute right,** but merely a privilege granted to indi- 
viduals by society for a social purpose — a privilege which society 
may and should revoke whenever (and to the extent that) it 
appears no longer to serve a useful social purpose. In taking this 
stand, we shall undoutedly be obliged to part company with 
many persons who are seriously and conscientiously attempting to 
solve the social and industrial problems of our time from an indi- 
vidualistic standpoint. But unless we are to turn our backs upon 
the entire development of social legislation during the last century, 
we must recognize as firmly established the principle that, in case 
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of irreconcilable conflict, property rights must always yield to the 
rights of humanity. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that we must adopt 
the complete Socialist program of public ownership and manage- 
ment of the means of production. The decision as to the adop- 
tion of this program, in whole and in each particular, as well as the 
conclusion to what extent private property continues to serve a use- 
ful social purpose, must be made on the basis of a careful examin- 
ation of every phase of the problem. In this examination we 
must attempt to eliminate all our existing prejudices and interests, 
and to make use of all lite, from whatever source, that may be 
thrown upon the situation. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING A 
COMPROMISE PROGRAM. 

The Two Great Primary Principles. The first and most 
fundamental principle, then, upon which a compromise between 
moderate Socialists and progressive non-Socialists must be based, 
is the placing of the general welfare of society above that of any 
individual or class interest. Scarcely second to this principle in 
importance is the principle of equality of opportunity. Neither 
of these two fundamental principles is a statement of anything 
new. The emphasis placed on the general welfare, or **the 
greatest good of the greatest number," by the Eighteenth Century 
political philosophers has led to its almost universal acceptance as 
the primary guide for all political action. Altho the supremacy 
of this principle may be questioned by some of the extreme Social- 
ists, who prefer to magnify the principle of class interest and to 
attempt to prolong the existence of class struggle, a recognition of 
its supremacy is essential to the securing of a true compromise and 
an ultimate harmonization of interests, based on the common hu- 
manity of the laborer and the capitalist. The other principle, that 
of equality of opportunity, has often been loudly proclaimed as 
the watchword of America, and has occasionally been asserted 
as the antithesis of an assumed Socialist demand for forced uni- 
formity, as being more in conformity with the spirit of a free 
community than is such a demand (which, as we have said, should 
not really be charged up to the Socialists). The complete appli- 
cation of these two principles of the supremacy of the general 
welfare over class interest, and equality of opportunity, to the 
actual conditions of modern industrial life would involve many and 
important consequences, as we shall see in the following pages. 
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For the present it may be well to inquire a little more definitely 
what is the real significance of each of these principles. 

Religious Authority cannot be Recognized. Starting 
then with the principle that the interests of the whole of society 
are to be regarded as of more importance than those of any single 
class, it follows as a necessary corollary that the State should 
never consciously deviate from this principle, whatever authority 
or influence may demand such deviation. Not even religious 
authority can be recognized as sufficient to justify the retention 
of any institution not serving a real social purpose. Religion is 
primarily an individual matter. No individual is to be condemmed 
for being influenced in his political attitude by his religious views; 
indeed, he is certain to be so influenced, if he possesses any relig- 
ion worthy of the name. But the State is not an individual ; it 
is not regarded as having any religious views. It is a generally 
admitted fact that the influence of religious organizations, wherever 
they have been able as such to exert control over the State, has 
been cast largely against the true progress of society. Feudalism, 
slavery, the Inquisition, polygamy, have each been sustained by 
the highest reUgious authority; but each has been obUged to give 
way before the demands of an advancing civilization. Fortu- 
nately there is no religious authority so generally recognized by the 
whole population of the United States as to cause serious danger 
that the State as such will be materially influenced by any religious 
organization. Independent of religious authority, all social in- 
stitutions — ^private property, marriage, even religious organizations 
themselves — must be tested before the bar of public opinion by 
the principle of social desirability; and every institution or element 
failing to meet the test must be modified or cast out. We have 
already got rid of the divine right theory as applied to the rule of 
monarchs. Let us not retain it with regard to any other social 
or industrial institution. The basis of our compromise must be 
broad enuf to unite all classes, all races, and aH creeds — in short, 
to harmonize all conflicting interests in the welfare of the entire 
community.* 

Balancing of Interests. Before the test of general social 
utility can be applied to any particular institution, to determine 
whether that institution is to be abolished or retained (and if 



*But altho the State, in determining any public action, may not prop- 
erly take account of religious principles as such, it may of course take account 
of moral and ethical principles, even tho these have had their origin in reli- 
gious doctrines. 
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retained, what modifications in it are desirable), it is evident that 
such institution must be subjected to a thoro and searching analysis, 
which shall take account of the effect of every element of the insti- 
tution in question. Care must of course be taken to consider the 
remote and incidental effects of each element, as well as the 
effects which appear on the surface, for no superficial judgment 
can be regarded as truly scientific. In balancing off the good and 
the bad effects, consideration must be given to the interests of 
every person or group concerned. It is in connection with this 
balancing of interests that the chief difficulty of the entire com- 
promise program lies, for it would seem to require a valuation of 
the various interests according to a scale of relative social merit. 
And who is competent to establish such a scale? to determine, 
for example, the relative social value of the interests of the agri- 
cultural and of the professional classes? The SociaHsts will 
maintain that only the working class is entitled to consideration 
at all; the extreme individualists will contend with equal insistence 
that the landlord and the capitalist are entitled to more considera- 
tion than the ditch-digger and the farm laborer. These points 
of view are so utterly irreconcilable that it may at first seem that 
no solution of the problem is possible. Certainly the final deter- 
mination cannot safely be left to any one class, or to any group 
less than the whole of society ; that is. it must be left to the State — 
the one institution representing all classes of society. 

Careful Analysis vs. Intuitive Judgment. The compara- 
tive valuation of the various social and industrial interests is no 
new function which we are seeking to impose upon the State. 
Such valuations are constantly being made, and must continue 
to be made, by the State. But at present these decisions are 
seldom made on the basis of a careful analysis, with a serious 
attempt to weigh and balance off the conflicting interests according 
to any scale of merit or justice, or indeed on any consciously recog- 
nized basis, unless it be that of comparative political influence. 
In making these social valuations of the interests of different classes, 
society, thru the State, will no dout always make occasional^ mis- 
takes of judgment; and society will always be obliged to pay the 
penalty for its mistaken in this respect. But a great gain will be 
secured if what is at present merely an intuitive or off-hand judg- 
ment is made a matter of conscious analysis and balancing off of 
the conflicting interests according to some recognized scale of social 
merit. 

Importance of Democracy in Political Institutions. 

In order to insure the proper balance of influence among the 
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various classes, it is essential that the machinery of government 
be as democratic as possible. Our present political machinery is 
so organized that the classes interested in the preservation of exist- 
ing institutions have much more than their due influence. There 
is not space here to discuss the various reforms that are desirable 
from the standpoint of democracy in political organization. Most 
of the needed reforms are already well on their way toward real- 
ization in the United States, and there is good reason to believe 
that in a few years we shall have a political organization suffi- 
ciently democratic to ensure an opportunity for every class to 
make its interests felt by the State.* 

The interests of society, being in general those of the greatest 
number, will, in the long run, be most efficiently advanced by that 
political system which gives the fullest effect to the will of the 
greatest number. There will of course always be times when 
the majority will mistake their true interests, and when a deter- 
mined and unscrupulous minority will be able thru specious argu- 
ment or fraudulent practise to override the real desires of the 
majority. But at present there is far more danger to the general 
welfare of society from the utiHzation of undemocratic machinery 
of government by special interests opposed to the general interest 
than there is from well-meaning but misguided attempts of the 
mass of humanity to realize their own interests. We must not of 
course expect perfect results in the line of the balancing of inter- 
ests from any democracy. Such results would require a mind 
far superior to that of any human being, and are far in advance 
of what can be expected of society collectively. The most that 
can be claimed for democracy is that every other system of gov- 
ernment has been tried and found wanting, from the point of view 
from which we are approaching the question; while democracy 
has in practise shown fewer mistakes than any other system. 
Indeed, we mite almost say that in every community or nation, 
mistakes of judgment in the valuation of conflicting interests are 
made in approximately inverse ratio to the amount of democracy 
in its governmental organization. It is often said that the mass 
of humanity are incompetent to determine their own interests from 
an unprejudiced standpoint, and that they will always rate the 
interests of the present hour more highly than those of the whole 
of the coming month. There is no dout much truth in this criti- 
cism; but unfortunately there is no agency except human beings 






1 



*One reform, which is especially desirabfe from this standpoint, and 
which seems not to have received any considerable amount of serious discus- 
sion in this country, is Proportional Representation. 
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to whom it is possible to entrust the machinery of government. 
We must choose between all the people and some part /ess than 
all. If our aim is to secure as nearly as possible a true representa- 
tion of the interests of all classes, it seems clear that there is no 
pari of the community which can be so well trusted to give that 
representation as can the whole. It should be noted before leav- 
ing this subject that aristocracy almost invariably possesses such a 
strong bias in favor of established institutions as to be fatal to any 
attempt to subject these institutions to a searching and impartial 
test from the standpoint of social utility. 

Valuation of Conflicting Int^ests. But in presenting a 
program seeking to secure a harmonious reconciliation of interests 
for the welfare of society as a whole, it is incumbent on us to 
do more than merely point out the desirabiUty of providing a 
political system under which this result can be worked out more 
satisfactorily than under the present system. We should be pre- 
pared to offer some suggestions as to a scale for weighing conflict- 
ing interests, for the guidance of those altruistic individuals who 
are able to a large extent to eliminate the personal factor, and to 
act solely on the basis of what they regard as the public interest. 
Such individuals cannot fail to recognize the existence of differ- 
'^ ences in the intensity of different interests. Every person regards 

his interest in life and liberty as of more consequence than most 
of his other interests. Most of us rate very highly the interest 
in exercising a certain amount of free choice in determining our 
j^as surroundings, especially in the matter of our personal associations. 

is^- These differences in intensity of interests are to some extent re- 

}(? fleeted in a democratic organization of society; in an election we 

3t^' are apt to slite such of our interests as seem of minor importance, 

noc:^ but to resist strenuously any proposed political interference with 

sy^'^ what we consider our most vital interests. It must also be recog- 

na^ nized that permanent interests are to be preferred to temporary 

est'* ones; in this respect it will probably always be necessary for 

0'' public-spirited and far-seeing individuals to stand out against the 

belt short-sighted policy of the masses. 

:sU^'' Again, the normal working of democracy would be to give 

rale comparative weight to the interests of two classes or groups in 

}e*^ almost exact proportion to the number of persons composing the 

tbis^' two classes or groups. In general, this would seem to be in 

^ibtf accordance with the larger social welfare, for if the interests are 

intrinsically of equal social value, the number of people sharing 
^iot/ each interest must determine which interest possesses greater total 

0^' social value. But there are various exceptions to this general 
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principle. It is clear that the interests of those classes which 
contribute to the production of wealth in the broadest sense of the 
term are entitled to more consideration than are the drones. This 
does not mean that we should exclude from consideration all per- 
sons who do not produce physical commodities; the artist, the 
teacher, the home-maker — all minister to the welfare of society 
far beyond the power of commercial measurement. Indeed, it 
must be recognized that the services which minister to intellectual, 
esthetic, and spiritual needs are of more social value than those 
satisfying merely the desire for physical commodities. Whether 
persons rendering such service should receive a larger material 
compensation than others is perhaps an open question ; but at least 
in the matter of training and equipment they should certainly be 
given thfe preference. 

Margin of Uncertainty in Social Valuations. In order 
to decide upon the retention of any institution, it is not sufficient 
to show that it possesses some good features. Nor, on the other 
hand, can its condemnation be decreed merely because it possesses 
some objectionable features. We have said that there must be a 
balancing of the good and the bad, taking account of the remotest 
effects. But every institution has many remote and indirect effects, 
some of which can be only ruffly gessed at by even the best 
experts. Even if we assume the practicability of assining a defi- 
nite social value to each of the various conflicting interests, any 
analysis of the social desirability of any institution is bound to 
include a large margin of uncertainty and possible error. More- 
over, in the case of long-established institutions, there is great 
danger, on account of their very familiarity, of overlooking remote 
and indirect benefits. On the other hand, every new institution is 
almost certain to possess objectionable features that could not have 
been foreseen in advance of its actual operation. Consequently, 
it would seem that the benefit of the dout arising from the margin 
of error in all calculations of social value<jl should be given to the 
existing institution. We must not indeed fall into the weakness of 
clinging unreasoningly to the traditions of the past, merely because 
they are established, or because of the effort required to accom- 
plish a change. We should however bear in mind that every 
existing institution had in all probability at one time a valid social 
reason for its existence, or its original establishment would never 
have been tolerated by society. It is reasonable to assume, in 
the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, that some social 
value still remains in the institution. We must also remember 
that evolution is ordinarily better than revolution. It is generally 
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safe to allow something for the development of existing institu- 
tions to meet new conditions, especially under the spur of severe 
criticism. In the past, many institutions, whether religious, politi- 
cal, or industrial, upon suffering severe attack, have been grad- 
ually so modified as to make the most serious objections no longer 
applicable. 

Loss Always Involved in Change. We must be careful 
not to make a radical change in any institution, only to find that 
by reason of the margin of uncertainty in our calculation we are 
really worse off than before. The old conditions can seldom 
be restored without serious loss, and the effect of the unsuccessful 
attempt at radical change will tend to discourage future moderate 
changes in the same institution. The mere fact of change may 
itself be productive of injurious consequences. Any important 
modification of economic institutions is likely to result in a shifting 
of industrial interests, so as to benefit one class and injure another, 
with perhaps no just reason for so doing ; such a result always tends 
to develop a feeling, of uncertainty in all classes as to the perma- 
nency of their rights, a feeling which is never conducive to the 
general welfare. Moreover, the process of readjustment is cer- 
tain to cause much loss of time, and time is an article not to be 
despised by society, any more than by an individual. It may be 
remarked in conclusion that there is little danger that any of the 
principles stated in this paragraph are likely to be violated by a 
truly democratic community. The mass of humanity is notori- 
ously conservative in action, however radical may be the senti- 
ments occasionally expressed in words. 

Social Experimentation. Wherever possible, any change 
in existing institutions should be introduced gradually rather than 
all at once, and ordinarily by experimentation on a small scale 
at first. Care should be taken in such experimentation to secure, 
for the test, conditions as nearly normal as possible. The results 
of every social experiment should be carefully and scientifically 
analyzed, eliminating every element of the accidental or extraor- 
dinary in the phenomena observed. The benefit of every reason- 
able dout arising from this analyds should be given to the insti- 
tution or modification tested, since nothing can be developed in 
a. perfected state at the time of its first application. Society must 
be reasonable in its expectations of reform, in whatever line. 

Equality of Opportunity vs. Absolute Uniformity. 

Turning now to the second of our fundamental principles, that 
of equality of opportunity, we must at the outset clearly distin- 
guish this principle from that of absolute uniformity, which is 
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neither possible to attain, nor would it be desirable if possible. In 
order to secure the benefits of a division of labor, the work of 
the world must be divided into many diverse occupations. We 
must accordingly recognize differences of function between dif- 
ferent individuals. We must also recognize diversity of interests, 
tastes, and capacities. Even among children of the same par- 
ents, with apparently the same heredity and environment, we 
often see the most marked diversity of abilities and interests. The 
State must not attempt to counteract all such differences ; this 
would be a superhuman task, and the result, if possible, would 
not be desirable. Apart from the necessity for division of labor, 
it is to be noted that wq always prefer to have variety among our 
personal friends and associates; a nation composed of persons 
alike in all respects would be extremely monotonous and uninter- 
esting. The most that can safely and wisely be done by the 
State in the way of attempting to secure equality is to remove 
artificial restrictions upon the opi>ortunities of individuals to de- 
velop their capacities and interests, giving especial attention to 
those exceptionally deficient in opportunity, such as the blind. 



Applications of the Principle of Equality of Oppor- 
tunity. But altho it is not necessary or desirable to reduce all 
individuals to the dead level of a common uniformity, it is, as we 
have said, absolutely necessary for us to recognize the principle 
of equality of opportunity. There have not been wanting exam- 
ples of the application of this principle in specific situations. It is 
this principle that has furnished the demand for laws against re- 
bates and other forms of railway discriminations, and which lies 
at the basis of all social legislation, especially laws relating to 
housing conditions. In fact, there is scarcely any province of 
law in which we do not find important applications of the rule 
that equal opportunity is to be given to all citizens, without dis- 
crimination on account of extraneous considerations. But the com- 
plete application of the same principle in all the analogous situa- 
tions is no simple operation. In fact, it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that this principle is at the foundation of every 
one of the sF>ecific proposals that we have to offer as a solution 
of the social and industrial problems of the present day. There 
is a wide field in which it is possible to secure equality of oppor- 
tunity without tending to reduce all persons to a common level 
of mediocrity. Especially is this true in the matter of education. 
Since we need division of labor in industry, it is evident that the 
technical training received by one individual must be different 
from that of his neibor who expects to enter a widely different 
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twice.* In all systems of subways and elevated railways in this 
country a person can travel perpetually, so long as he does not 
leave the platform ; yet it is not likely, that one person in a thousand 
ever rides further than is necessary in order to reach his destination, 
merely because he can do so without extra charge. Frequently 
short spurs of street-car lines are operated free as a branch of the 
entire system; very seldom are these branches used except by those 
who pay fare on the connecting line.*f 

Interurban Transportation. Some of the reasons we have 
just mentioned for advocating free city and suburban transporta- 
tion apply to interurban service as well. A further advantage of 
free interurban transportation would be the increased mobility of 
labor resulting from the reduction of the expense involved in the 
attempt to find work in a different part of the country. A full 
opportunity for the inhabitants of one section of the country to 
visit other sections would do much to develop a feeling of unity 
thruout the nation, and to put an end to the medieval sectional spirit, 
which is unfortunately still with us to some extent. But the deter- 
mining element in the case of city and suburban traffic, the matter of 
the **rush hour/' is much less marked in the case of interurban 
traffic, altho the **rush season'* is an important fact on many lines. 
Of course fifteen trains a day cannot be run for the same OF>erating 
cost as five, nor can a train with ten cars be run as cheaply as one 
with only four. Moreover, there are undoutedly a considerable 
number of people who would be incessantly traveling if there were 
no charge for interurban transportation. For these reasons, it is 
probably not desirable to attempt to make such transportation en- 
tirely free. But in order to secure the advantages mentioned above, 
il would seem desirable to make liberal provision for free passes 
under certain conditions; e. g., for students, traveling under the 



*The writer once met a man who claimed to have traveled 45 miles on 
the Buffalo street-car lines for a single fare; such cases are of course very 
unusual. 

*t'^c greatest difficulties in connection with free transportation would no 
dout be the question of people jumping on and off street-cars on a crowded 
street, intending to ride only a few blocks, thus preventing others from travel- 
ing, who would perhaps have too great a distance to go or be in too great a 
hurry to permit walking; and the question of preventing the stores from using 
the street-cars as a means of securing the delivery of packages free, thus 
avoiding the necessity of maintaining delivery wagons. As to the former, it 
would only be necessary to provide certain cars which would not let off pas- 
sengers at all short of a designated street. As to the latter, it would be an 
easy matter to enact regulations that would put a stop to such an abuse; in 
most cities there are today regulations governing the size and number of 
packages that may be taken into a street-car. 
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guidance of an instructor, to inspect some natural or social phe- 
nomenon connected with the subject of the instruction; families of 
laborers nK>ving permanently from one community to another; 
perhaps provision mite also be made to give all F>ersons a free outing 
(so far as transportation cost is concerned) once or twice a year. 
There are no dout many other ways in which a system of trans- 
portation operated by the State in the interest of the public could be 
made to serve that interest, but a further consideration of these 
would be outside the true scope of this Program. 
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Chapter II. 

Relation of the State to Labor 



STRIKES. 



Violence not to be Tolerated. Let us next consider the 
attitude which should be taken by a truly democratic and socially 
conscious State toward the so-called labor problem, that is, the 
problems involved in the controversies between capital and labor 
over wages, hours, and conditions of labor. Some aspects of this 
problem have been touched on in the preceding chapter. We 
have said that private industry, including interest and profits, should 
be retained, and it would seem to follow that something like the 
present wage-system would have to be tolerated. But there arc 
many respects in which the wage^system can be so modified as to 
eliminate, at least to a large extent, the evils existing today, which 
the Socialists so often declare to be inherent in the system of private 
industry. Directing our attention first to the situations in which 
the conflicts between capital and labor take the form of strikes 
and lockouts, we must recognize at the outset the principle that 
neither party to such a conflict is in any case to be [permitted to 
resort to physical violence. Tlie State exists for the advancement 
of the interests of society, not those of any one class. So long as 
the law permits a given individual to pursue a particular occupation, 
no group of individuals should be permitted to prevent him from 
pursuing such occupation, however desirable the result may appear 
to be, from the standpoint of the interests of a particular class. 
There may be good reason for contending that strike-breakers are 
a menace to society, as well as to the labor unions ; but at all events 
this question is one to be determined by the State itself, not by 
any group within the State, attempting to set up its opinion in 
opposition to that of the general public. Nor is the general wel- 
fare in the long run ever to be advanced by the toleration of 
violence in connection with labor disputes. Of course equal care 
must be taken to prevent violence on the part of the employers and 
the strike-breakers, and to prevent the employers from being able. 
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thru control or influence over the officers of the State, to place 
themselves in a position of unfair advantage as against the strikers. 

Industrial Warfare should be Stopped. But the elini' 
ination of physical violence is only a first step toward solving the 
problem of strikes. From the standpoint of the public interest, it 
is necessary to secure the peaceable settlement of all industrial dis- 
putes without interruption of the process of production. Private 
warfare as a means of settUng personal quarrels has long since 
been abolished; so likewise must we put an end to industrial war- 
fare as a means of settling labor disputes. We can all recall the 
hardships suffered by the public in connection with the anthracite 
coal strike of 1902, even if we have not experienced a really dis- 
astrous strike such as that of the English coal miners in 1912. 
The only serious question open to discussion today is the extent 
to which arbitration, can be made compulsory without too great 
interference with the liberty of the individual. 

How far is Compulsion Necessary? There is a strong 
and justifiable objection to the idea of compelling any individual, 
either employer or employee, to continue in any occupation against 
his will; such compulsion would appear in effect synonymous with 
slavery, even tho exercised only after the determination and award* 
of a board of arbitration. If such compulsion were an essential 
part of a system of compulsory arbitration, this objection would be 
almost conclusive against any attenq>t to introduce that system. 
But such is not the case. In order to make the awards of arbitra- 
tion boards effective, it is only necessary that they should be bind- 
mg on the industry; i. e., that every employer or employee should 
be prohibited, with sufficient penalties, from engaging in that indus- 
try under conditions contrary to those fixed by the award. Under 
such a system it is clear that there would be no compulsion which 
could be reasonably regarded as enslaving any individual, since 
every employer or employee would be at liberty to leave the indus- 
try and seek activity elsewhere, if dissatisfied with the conditions 
of the award. In order to prevent strikes during the period of 
the arbitration prior to the final award, it mite be desirable to 
prohibit any employee who should, without sufficient reason, refuse 
to work during such period, from subsequently engaging in the 
same industry, for a period of, say, five years; such a provision 
would clearly be effective, and at the same time would, not violate 
any fundamental right of the emplc ee. Except as <^ means of 
securing rehef from intolerable or 'uijust conditions of employ- 
ment, strikes would seem to be clearly without social justification; 
and, after having provided a more effective means of accomplishing 
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F this end, the State would be entirely justified in abolishing strikes 

*^- altogether. 

^' Rights <^ the Employer under Compubory Arbitra- 

l^ tion. It would then seem both feasible and desirable to establish 

it ' a system of compulsory arbitration, with awards binding on the 

/^ industry rather than on any particular individual. But there is 

■^^'' still a matter which must be considered in this conection. It may ap- 

'^^ pear somewhat illusory to offer a laborer the opportunity of leaving 

^'^' the industry to seek work elsewhere, since he is not likely to be able, 

^ in another industry, to secure work of a character or grade similar 

icit! ^Q what he has been performing. The same consideration applies 

^^ with even greater force in the case of the employer. Not only is 

'- it difficult for him to change his occupation and attempt to conduct 

tc^' an industry with which he is not familiar; but it is ordinarily im- 

real possible, at least without serious loss, for him to withdraw the 

capital invested in one industry and establish himself in another. 

,„(, In order to protect the employer from possible injustice, he should 

be given the right, in case the terms of an arbitration award are 

so unfavorable that he considers it im{>ossible to continue to operate 

and make a reasonable profit, to compel the State to take over his 

property in the industry thru eminent domain proceedings. The 

State would then either sell or lease thei plant so acquired to some 

other capitalist willing to operate according to the terms of the 

award, or else operate it directly as a public enterprize. 

The details of a system of compulsory arbitration cannot be 
determined dogmatically without some consideration of the par- 
ticular situation in the United States. It would be well to attempt 
to draw suggestions from the experience of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, where compulsory arbitration has for some years been in 
successful operation; but of course we cannot transfer any foreign 
law bodily to our own statute books. We must make sure that 
there is sufficient compulsion to put an end to all serious strikes, 
but no more than is necessary for this purpose; as we have said, 
it IS always desirable to retain the maximum possible of individual 
liberty. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

Purpose of Public Employment Agencies. But the ac- 
tivity o^ the State in its relation to labor problems is not to be 
confine J to the prevention' of such abnormal situations as strikes 
and lockouts. There arePmany ways in which the State can im- 
prove the conditions of the laborer, and of industry in general, in 
normal situations. First and most obvious is the establishment of 
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free employment agencies. The benefit of such agencies is too 
apparent to need explanation. It is desirable that persons out of 
work should find employment as quickly as possible, and especially 
that laborers should be transferred from parts of the country where 
there is a congestion in the labor supply to places where there is a 
scarcity. But public employment agencies are not to be merely 
an imitation, on a somewhat larger scale, of private employment 
agencies. The service to be rendered by them should not be con- 
fined to the furnishing of a catalog of opportunities for work, but 
should include the supplying of useful information of various kinds 
connected with labor conditions. This service can evidently be 
performed to much better advantage by the State than by any 
private organization.* Altho these agencies will no dout be used 
chiefly by men entirely ** out of a job," there is no reason why 
their use should be hmited to such persons. It is far better that 
they should offer an opportunity for future advancement to every 
person who feels himself competent to do work of a higher grade 
than he/ has been performing. With this end in view, they should 
take account of every grade of intellectual activity as well as of 
skilled and unskilled manual labor. 

Guaranty of Living Wages. In connection with the pub- 
lic employment agencies, there should be a provision which to 
many will no dout appear extremely radical, viz., a guaranty of 
living wages to all applicants, the State itself undertaking to find 
work for those for whom no employment is offered by private en- 
terprizes. Such a provision is absolutely essential to the amplication 
of the principle of equality of opportunity. Every year many 
laborers are thrown out of employment thru no fault of their own, 
merely because some new invention or some change in the demands 
of the consuming public has made the particular process with 
which they are familiar no longer socially useful. It is always 
difficult for such persons to find new work, at least of the grade to 
which they are accustomed; the one familiar task is often the only 
one they are competent to perform well. In the absence of a 
guaranty of a living wage to such individuals, it is and always will 
be necessary for many of them to become the recipients of public 
or private charity. By providing a living wage guaranty, the 
State will thus be merely undertaking in one form a burden which 
would at all events fall upon it in some form or other. It is cer- 
tainly much better, from the standpoint of the individual concerned. 



*We have already spoken of the service which mite be performed in con- * 

nection widi the employment agencies by a public transportation system. ' 
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to guarantee a right to a living wage than to permit him only the 
choice between pauperism and starvation. 

The Right to Work. We have heard much from the cap- 
italist press about the ** right to work," as applied to the strike- 
breaker who is helping the employer to maintain starvation wages 
or anti-social conditions of labor. If there is any significance in 
this expression at all, the "right to work" is clearly not to be 
limited to the strike-breaker alone, but must be recognized in favor 
of all citizens under all circumstances, and must be accompanied 
by some means provided by the State for the enforcement of this 
right — some assurance that all persons out of a job thru no fault 
of their own will be able to secure work. An incidental effect 
of the guaranty system, which we should regard as desirable rather 
than undesirable, would be the strengthening of the labor unions 
in all controversies with the employers. Even tho strikers should 
be excluded from making use of the system themselves, the elimina- 
tion of the enormous army of the unemployed would make it very 
difficult for the employer to find any satisfactory force of strike- 
breakers. 

Emergency Public Works. But it will no dout be ob- 
jected: **The State will be. swamped with applicants for whom 
no work can be found, so that a guaranty of living wages would 
amount practically to outrite charity on an enormous scale." It 
is clear that the State cannot afford to guarantee work unless it 
has the work to offer — and work of real social utility, not **made" 
work desined merely to avoid the ai>pearance of charity. From 
the fact that there is always, under modern conditions, a large 
army of unemployed, it may be contended that there is never enuf 
work to go around among those capable and ready to work. 
But it is generally agreed, by all who have made a careful study 
of industrial conditions, that enforced unemployment is due almost 
entirely to a defective organization and adjustment of productive 
industry, rather than to any lack of socially useful work to be 
done. There are many industries of social utiUty not fully ex- 
ploited by private capital (because the return would not be suffi- 
cient to pay current rates of interest and profit), some of which 
offer great possibilities for development by ordinary unskilled 
laborers, if only they are directed by competent managers. These 
should be made the basis of a system of emergency public works, 
to be operated by the State in connection with the living wage 
guaranty. Among the most obvious lines of work to be included 
in such a system are the improvement of roads, parks, etc., or the 
cultivation of waste land, e. g., vacant city lots. Other lines will 
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readily occur to everyone, and by experience many kinds of 
socially useful labor will undoutedly be discovered which would 
never be thot of in advance of the actual operation of such a 
system. Special work can no dout be devised for the physically 
or mentally defective. 

Profit or Loss not a True Test. The suggestion of emer- 
' gency work is not entirely without precedent ; experiments along 
this line have been made on a small scale in England and perhaps 
elsewhere. It has been asserted by some that these experiments 
did not prove a great success, which is undoutedly true from the 
point of view of financial self-support. But we should bear in 
mind that the results of such a system are not to be measured in 
terms of profit and loss ; the work is undertaken, not for profit, but 
to promote the welfare of society thru that of the individuals 
concerned. Under the most favorable conditions, no great profit 
can be expected to result from a system of emergency public 
works. The workers are bound to be constantly chan^ng, not 
only in personnel but in absolute number; they are almost certain 
to be inexperienced in the particular work in hand, and very likely 
to be somewhat below the average in general industrial efficiency. 
Under such circumstances it would be next to impossible to secure 
that efficiency of industrial organization essential to the realization 
of profits. But by providing an opportunity of employment for 
those unable to find work in the ordinary lines of industry (either 
public or private) , an emergency system would provide a desirable 
substitute for direct charity. The responsibilities resting on the 
managers will not be lite ; in choosing these managers greater care 
will be necessary than in the case of the managers of ordinary 
public industrial enterprizes, where the employees can be selected 
on the basis of fitness. The wages to be paid in the emergency 
work should be somewhat lower than those in ordinary industry, 
since the work is presumably of less social utiUty than ordinary 
employments, and the laborers should accordingly be encouraged 
to enter the latter. 

The Hobo Problem. A word should perhaps be said 
about the class — unfortunately too numerous — who are unem-' 
ployed, not because of any lack of opportunity, but because of 
unwillingness to work. At present the hobo problem, tho perhaps 
less critical than at some former periods, is decidedly a problem 
to be reckoned with. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that 
nothing in the emergency works should be so desined or adminis- 
tered as to give encouragement to this class of the population. 
The very existence of such a system would tend to clear the situa- 
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tion and make the solution of the problem somewhat easier, by 
eliminating all excuse for kind-hearted individuals* giving food 
or money to hoboes who pretend that they are ,unable to find 
work. Moreover, the fact that no one could be unemployed 
without fault of his own would make it much easier for the police 
to deal effectively with those who deliberately refuse to work. 



OTHER ASPECTS OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

Old-Age Pensions. Another aspect of the relation of the 
State to labor, which must be mentioned, at least in the United 
States, is the matter of old-age pensions. Such a system has 
become fairly well established in almost every other civilized 
nation, but we have as yet done nothing in this direction. For 
men over 60 to carry on the heavy physical work of society is 
clearly undesirable, from the standpoint of both the efficiency of 
the work and the welfare of the laborers themselves. Every per- 
son who has worked hard for thirty or forty years is entitled to 
retird at the age of 60 or 65 and have an old age of leisure, with 
opportunity to devote his time and energy to tasks of a non- 
industrial character. The exact provisions of a suitable old-age 
pension system cannot of course be stated here. It does not 
especially concern us whether the system should be adopted by the 
State or by the Federal government, or both. But in order to 
secure the application of the principle of equality of opportunity, it 
is necessary that some system be provided for the support in old 
age of those whose incomes have been barely enuf to keep them 
alive from year to year. Like the system of living wage guaranty, 
old-age pensions offer a desirable substitute for direct charity, 
preserving a far greater amount of independence on the part of 
the recipients. 

Workmen's Compensation. Another principle which 
seems not yet to be completely established in the United States, 
altho we are making considerable progress in its recognition, is 
that of Workmen's Compensation, i. e., compensation to laborers 
injured in the course of their employment. Of greater importance 
than any system of compensation is of course the requirement of 
all reasonable safety-appliances and administrative devices for the 
avoidance of accidents. We must recognize that the lives and 
health of the employees are worth more than the cost of these ap- 
pliances and devices; the conservation of human life is of more 
consequence to society than mere cheapness of industrial products. 
But with the best of safety-appliances, it will always i^ain true 
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that certain industries contain dangers which cannot be avoided. 
These unavoidable dangers, whether in the nature of accidents or 
of occupational diseases, are a normal part of the cost of produc- 
tion in that industry, and should be borne by the industry as a 
whole, (i. e., the financial burden should rest either upon the em- 
ployer, in the form of reduced profits, or upon the consumer, in 
the form of higher prices) rather than upon the individual laborer 
injured, or his widow and children. Of course, no provision of 
compensation can really make good the loss of a lim, still less 
that of a human life ; but it is at least possible to provide a partial 
indenmification for the actual financial loss suffered. The prob- 
lem is obviously not to be solved merely by increasing wages in 
the dangerous occupations ; such an increase would not be properly 
distributed among the unfortunate victims of the industry. The de- 
tails of a system of Workmen's Compensation cannot be consid- 
ered here; the basic principle should be that of insurance rather 
than legal liability of the employer, as is indicated by the experi- 
ence of European nations, especially Germany and Great Britain. 
The. same general principle as that underlying accident insurance 
may be drawn upon to support demands for a compulsory system 
of sickness-, invalid- and life-insurance. How spon these should 
be undertaken by the State is a matter to be determined largely by 
the condition of its finances, and by the development of an admin- 
istrative system equal to the practical administration of these forms 
of insurance. 



Ref onn Must Come One Step at a Time. We have now 
considered various practical measures which may be undertaken 
by the State to relieve the most pressing of our industrial prob- 
lems. These measures will of course not satisfy the extreme 
Socialists. Yet they are sufficiently advanced to occupy the best 
part of the constructive energies of the State for twenty-five or 
fifty years to come. If Socialism is ultimately to be established, 
it is decidedly better to confine our present steps in that direction 
to the adoption of measures similar to these than to attempt sud- 
denly a radical step in the line of the collective ownership and 
management of all industry. The real decision between Socialism 
and a system in which Individualism will be permitted to retain an 
important role can properly be made only after the adoption of 
such measures as we have proposed above, and after the working 
out of these measures in all the details suggested by actual experi- 
ence in their application. 
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Measures Proposed not Revolutionary. We have not, 
on the other hand, suggested any principle which need be consid- 
ered revolutionary or confiscatory, even by the most extreme Indi- 
vidualist. We have indeed proposed far-reaching reforms, but 
each has been based on admitted principles of social expediency 
and the general welfare. At no point have we suggested any re- 
striction of individual liberty, except where the advantage to the 
general welfare seems clearly to outweigh the loss to the individual; 

What Remains to be Considered. But we have not yet 
completed our entire program. There remain for consideration 
the three important subjects of taxation, education and eugenics, 
in the broadest sense of this term. The problems included in 
these subjects may not appear to have any very direct connection 
with the demands of the Socialists. But they are entitled to a 
place in this Compromise by reason of the fact that with them are 
connected many evils which aggravate the general industrial situ- 
ation, and whose alleviation is probably necessary before we can 
secure such a system of social and industrial justice as will do away 
with the occasion for unreasonable demands for radical changes 
in our entire industrial and social system. 
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Chapter IIL 

Taxation. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Need for Reform in Present System. Turning our at- 
tention next to the field of taxation, we are at once struck with 
the jumble of contradictory principles embodied in the existing sys- 
tem — or rather lack of system — of taxation in most of our States. 
No one who has made a serious study of the actual situation in 
the matter of taxation can attempt to justify the existing hodge- 
podge. There is indeed no universal agreement as to either the 
test of a desirable tax, or what general system of taxation is prac- 
tically desirable. The following suggestions are accordingly 
offered, not as a final settlement of the questions in controversy, 
but merely as a serious attempt to work out a system of taxation 
consistent with the fundamental principles outlined in Part I. 

Taxation According to Ability to Pay. We shall 
adopt, for the basis of our discussion, the general principle that 
taxes should be levied, so far as possible, according to ability to 
pay. **From each according to his abiUty, to each according to 
his need,** is a motto which has long been recognized as conform- 
ing to the highest equitable principles, altho one which it is perhaps 
difficult to put into practical operation thruout an entire State. 
There is not here space to discuss all the arguments for and 
against the adoption of the ability principle as the basis of taxation ; 
these arguments can be found in any good treatise on Taxation.^ 
The proposition that taxes should be levied according to the amount 
of the benefit received by the tax-payer is not without theoretical 
justification, but it is far more intangible than the ability principle, 
and furnishes practically no measure for specific taxes, except those 
whose proceeds are devoted to the more or less industrial functions 
of the State. The ability principle is generally recognized today 
by students of finance, and is to some extent applied in the prac- 



*See for example Seligman's Essays in Taxation, New York, 1903, which 
goes into this particular question at considerable length. 
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tise of most States, especially those of western Europe. It Is no 
clout impracticable to develop the principle of ability to pay, as 
has occasionally been attempted, so as to measure exactly the 
amount of psychic discomfort to which each individual would be 
subject as the result of a given tax, and to so arrange the system 
of taxation as to make the total amount of this psychic discomfort 
as small as possible. Such a system would very likely operate to 
relieve the wealthy classes of their due proportion, on account 
of their excessive development of the "psychic" temperament. 
From .the practical standpoint, it is not feasible for the State to 
attempt to do more than to estimate the actual commodities or 
services of which any class of society would normally be deprived 
as the result of a given tax, and to so balance off these, according 
to the accepted standard of social valuation of individual and 
group interests, as to secure the minimum of interference with the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 

Taxes on Luxuries vs. Taxes on Necessities. Assuming, 
then, that taxes are to be based on ability to pay, the first practical 
corollary to be drawn from this principle is that there should be 
no taxes on any of the necessities of life. It is obvious that no 
State having a concern for the welfare of its citizens will levy 
taxes in such a way as to compel any citizen to freeze or starve. 
Nor is there any advantage in taking with one hand in the form 
of taxes, only to give back with the other in the form of poor relief. 
Taxes based on ability to pay must clearly be drawn otily from a 
surplus of income above the bare necessities. We should also 
note that the iines between necessities, comforts, and luxuries can 
never be closely drawn. What are luxuries today may become 
necessities tomorrow. It is accordingly clear that those articles 
on the border line between necessities and comforts should be either 
exempt from taxation altogether, or subject at most to a very low 
rate. On the other hand, the higher up an article is in the scale 
of comforts and luxuries, the higher is the rate of taxation it should 
bear; the ability of a person to pay taxes varies, not directly 
according to the size of his proj>erty or income, but in a pro- 
gressive or increasing ratio to it. Thus, as Prof. Seligman points 
out,^ the ability principle necessarily leads to progressive taxation, 
with a complete exemption at the bottom of the scale. 



*In Essays in Taxaiiorit already cited. 
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SPECIFIC TAXES 

ImpcMt Duties. Turning our attention to ^ecific taxes, it 
is evident that, on the basis of the principles we have just con- 
sidered, the present system of import duties is indefensible. A tax 
on imports, in order to provide a stable source of revenue, must 
necessarily tax articles of general consumption, i. e., necessities 
or those comforts which are on the border line of necessities, such 
as we have already said should be exempt from taxation. In 
some countries it is perhaps a valid argument against the removal 
of tariff duties that these are needed for the supi>ort of the ordinary 
administration of the government. Such an argument, when ap- 
plied to the United States, is without substantial foundation. The 
internal revenue alone, to say nothing of the income tax, could 
easily be made to furnish all the money at present being spent 
by the Federal government, including the enormous amount an- 
nually wasted in the form of pensions and unnecessary battleships. 

Is a Taii£F ever Justifiable? A tariff on luxuries or on 
articles whose consumption is socially undesirable is no dout a 
good thing; it can not however be depended on as a source of 
much revenue, even if the use of the aeroplane by smugglers from 
Canada should not make it impossible to collect the duties. But 
the only justification for a general tariff is the protection of dom- 
estic industries. There is not space here to discuss the arguments 
for and against the principle of protection. It may however be 
suggested that ifj any form of protection is considered by the State 
to be desirable, the end sought can be far better attained by giving 
a direct subsidy than by levying a tax on imports. In the case 
of a subsidy, it woulc] be clearly understood that protection really 
means the taxation of all in order to promote a particular industry ; 
moreover, the country could easily discover exactly what such 
protection would cost. It would not be difficult to secure the 
removal or reduction of a subsidy which had become obviously 
no longer necessary; on the other hand, in the case of a protective 
tariff, there is a strong tendency to increase the rates on those 
very articles that are least in need of protection. Before remov- 
ing the tariff altogether, it would of course be desirable to attempt 
to secure reciprocity arrangements with other nations ; but free 
trade should not be permanently abandoned for the sake of carry- 
ing on fruitless reciprocity negotiations. 

Personal Property Taxes. Another existing tax which 
should unquestionably be abandoned is that on personal property. 
It is universally agreed that this tax has never worked satisfactorily. 
It has ?^lways proved a fruitful source of perjury. Moreover, it 
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usually results in a higher rate of taxation on thel poor than on the 
rich, since valuable property, such as stocks and bonds, can much 
more readily be concealed than can less valuable tangible prop- 
erty like farm machinery or cattle. Of all forms of taxation, this 
is the most inquisitorial, unless the assessments are left entirely to 
the honesty of the taxpayer himself. It is also clearly in conflict 
with the general principle of taxation according to ability to pay, 
unless confined to property in the nature of luxuries. 

Real Estate Taxes. The case of real estate is widely 
different. Not only should taxes on land be retained, but they 
should be regarded as one of the best of all taxes. We have 
already considered to some extent the peculiar nature of property 
in land, and reached the conclusion that all city land should be 
publicly owned, so that the tax would be collected in the form of 
rent. It should perhaps be noted, as to the rate of this tax or 
rent, that the situation is very similar to the lease of a monopoly; 
consequently the rate should be fixed at the highest figure that the 
city can secure thru bidding or contract arrangement, without 
attenq>ting to oppress the would-be tenants. 

Taxation of Farm Land. In the case of land outside the 
cities, we have already said that it is probably undesirable to 
abohsh entirely the system of private ownership. But since the 
ownership of even farm land is in a sense a special privilege, it 
should be subject to a substantial amount of taxation. The reve- 
nue secured from such a tax should always be devoted entirely 
to the use of the locality, unless the value is assessed by State 
officers independent of the locality. The system of local assess- 
ment of land for State taxation has always resulted in universal 
under-assessment (which in itself is an evil in that it fails to show 
the true wealth of the State, either as a whole or by localities), 
and in sectional controversies which sometimes take on a serious 
character. Boards of equalization can never remedy the diffi- 
culty, since it is impossible for any -one body to make a just esti- 
mate of the value of property in alF parts of the State. In order 
to encourage the making of improvements on real estate, such 
improvements should be exempt from taxation, either for a certain 
period of time, or during the ownership of the land by the person 
making the improvements.* Some system should be devised for 
absorbing in the form of taxation the socially created increment of 



*After a time it always becomes difficult to determine what is the natural 
value of the unimproved land, and what is the additional value created by the 
improvement; moreover, the reason for making the exemption ceases to apply 
with any force at a time long subsequent to the making of the improvement. 
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land values at the time the increment arises. Something like the 
English system may well be followed; there all land is specially 
appraised every 13 or 20 years, also at every transfer within the 
period, and a tax levied on the increment during the interval. 
The details of such a tax are however too complicated to be dis' 
cussed here. There should also, as we have already said, be a 
high tax on land fit for use which is withheld from actual use. 

Inheritance Tax. One of the most desirable of all forms 
of taxati(Hi, and one which has not yet been utilized to any great 
extent in this country, is the inheritance tax. The justice of such 
taxation cannot be questioned. We have already discussed in- 
heritance in general, and seen that it constitutes a form of special 
privilege which the State may well feel called upon to restrict in 
various ways. It should also be noted that a tax on inheritances 
is felt less by the taxpayer than is almost any other tax, since it 
takes effect at the very time that he receives a large addition to his 
property. There are no dout serious difficulties in the way of the 
efficient administration of the inheritance tax, but they are being 
gradually overcome by practical experience. According to the 
general principles of taxation, an inheritance tax should be highly 
progressive, with graduations according to degree of relationship 
as well as amount of the inheritance (which is probably a better 
test than the size of the entire estate distributed). Moderate lega- 
cies to the immediate family of the deceased, or for charitable pur- 
poses, should no dout be exempt from the tax altogether. The 
proceeds of an inheritance tax, being drawn from capital rather 
than from income (as would be apparent in the case of a 75 or 
90% tax on a large estate), should be devoted to permanent in- 
vestments, not to current expenses; as we have said, it is never 
desirable for society to permit the diminution of the total capital 
of the conununity. For the present, as we have suggested in a 
former chapter, one of the best uses of the proceeds of this tax 
would be the purchase of various public utilities now owned by 
private individuals. 

Other Kinds of Taxes. Undoutedly one of the best taxes, 
from the standpoint of the principle of ability to pay, is a graduated 
income tax. Unfortunately such a tax is extremely difficult to 
administer; but by comparing our own experience with that of 
other countries, it will no dout be possible in time to devise a 
system which will in practise secure the advantages which should 
lie in such a tax. Whether the income tax should be reserved 
exclusively to the Federal Government, or whether the separate 
States should also tax incomes, is a question too technical to be 
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ansered offhand, or without the best expert judgment. The same 
thing may be said with respect to the question of business and cor- 
poration taxes, modifications in the Federal internal revenue system, 
etc. Inasmuch as the problems involved are technical, their solu- 
tion must be carefully worked out by experts. The principles 
already suggested will, however, if their application is honestly 
attempted by trained experts, furnish a basis for so readjusting the 
burden of taxation as to make the total weight seem less than at 
present; such a readjustment, by relieving some of the pressure on 
those least able to bear it, will tend to moderate the demands of 
the laboring class for impossible Socialistic and communistic under- 
takings. 
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Chapter IV. 

Education. 



THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Object of Public Schools. Another problem, which may 
perhaps appear somewhat removed from the general demands of 
the Socialists, but which involves principles essential to the carry- 
ing out of many of the suggestions already outlined, is that of 
education. Inasmuch as some of the proposals in this chapter 
may seem to many persons to constitute radical innovations, it will 
be well at the outset to consider somewhat carefully the funda- 
mental ideas on which a system of public education supported by 
the State should be based. The true object of such a system is 
the preparation of the students for the duties of life, so as tQ 
make them better and more useful citizens. It is desirable that 
they should be good lawyers, merchants, farmers, or whatever may 
be their calUng; but it is more important to society at large that 
they should be good citizens. For this reason the period of com- 
pulsory school attendance should be devoted to the pursuit of such 
subjects as tend to fit the students for the common experiences of 
all classes and occupations. No cut-and-dried routine should be 
slavishly followed, nor should the educator be drawn away from 
the fundamental principle by any new fad such as nature study or 
vocational training. Such fads may have their proper place, but 
that place is subordinate to, not in substitution for, a training for 
the general duties of citizenship. The exact subjects to be pursued 
must of course be determined by the trained educator, not by the 
general public thru political channels; but we may here consider 
at least the principles according to which educators should be 
directed by the State to make their expert selection. 

What should be Taut in the Common Schools? 

Starting with the principle that the common schools should provide 
as complete a general education as possible, we must conclude that 
there is an essential place in the system of instruction for physical, 
manual, intellectual, social, artistic, and ethical training. Under 
physical training should be included not merely athletic sports 
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(altho such undoutedly have a proper place, if kept within reason- 
able limits instead of being permitted to absorb the chief energies 
of the students), but also whatever is conducive to the general 
health and physical development of the students. It would 
perhaps be well to give sufficient instruction in miHtary tactics to 
instil the ideas of order and discipline, as well as the rudiments 
of the technique of marching, etc. TTiere should certainly be 
physical examination of all students by specialists, and every 
deficiency discovered should be promptly cared for at the expense 
of the State. Too often in the past have children suffered the 
reproach of stupidity merely because of an undiscovered defect in 
sight or hearing. The common schools should of course also give 
such instruction in physiology as is necessary to the proper care 
of the body in the normal exigencies of human life. 

By manual training we mean not merely the study of carpentry 
or blacksmithing, or of any device for enabling the students to 
earn enuf to keep themselves alive by entering industrial pursuits; 
but rather instruction in the various things likely to come within 
the range of activity of the average man or woman. Of course 
this training would not be exactly the same for boys as for girls; 
but it would be desirable for boys as well as girls to learn, for 
example, how to boil potatoes and sew on buttons, and for girls 
to be taut how to drive a nail strait and how to fix the spring to a 
window-shade. Social training should include what are usually 
called the "common courtesies;" in order to give a certain amount 
of practise in these, the various classes should be assembled in a 
social way at least once a month, either in the schoolroom or at 
some private home. The artistic and ethical training must neces- 
sarily be of a very elementary character. There are however 
certain principles so generally agreed upon and so easily compre- 
hended as to be really essential to a good general education. Re- 
ligious education is of course outside the proper field of the activity 
of any agency of the State. In many communities, however, there 
would probably be no serious objection to reading selections from 
the Bible or repeating the Lord's Prayer, if thd teacher so desires. 

In the matter of intellectual training, which must not be lost 
sight of among the other branches of a general education, the 
**Three R's" will no dout always occupy the central place. There 
are however many other subjects that should come in for considera- 
tion. To go into an extensive discussion of this point would be too 
much of an encroachment upon the field of the educator; the 
writer will however venture to make a few general suggestions. 
The subjects of physiology, geography and history are adapted to 
the minds of fairly young children, if presented in a concrete and 
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attractive way. Geography especially could well be illustrated 
by object lessons in the nature of visits to neiboring waterfalls, 
divides, springs, etc. History should not be so much a matter of 
memorizing dates as a narrative of the striking developments (social 
and industrial as well as militaYy and political) of the period cov- 
ered. In connection with many subjects the use of stereopticon 
and moving pictures can be made of great value. In conclusion, 
we must again emphasize the principle that the subjects and meth- 
ods of the compulsory educational system should be selected with 
reference to their contribution toward general culture, rather than 
toward * 'practical,*' i. e., money-making, ends* Technical train- 
ing is not to be ignored or underrated, but its place is after the 
termination of the compulsory system, not as a substitute for the 
elementary general education. 

Duration of Period of Compulsory Education. How 

long should the period of compulsory education last? It may be 
contended that, since it is desirable that all should have as great 
an amount of education as possible, every person should be re- 
quired to stay in school up to the age of 20 or even 23. But 
such a contention may be quickly disposed of. We have already 
decided that it is never desirable to interfere with individual lib- 
erty to any greater extent than is clearly necessary. An exception 
to this principle must be admitted in the case of very young chil- 
dren, whose personality is as yet only partially developed. But 
the reason for this exception largely ceases to apply to a boy or 
girl who has reached the age of 16; the personality displayed at 
diat age is often more pronounced than at any later period in life. 
Indeed, we may almost say that it is impossible to compel a person 
of that age to get an education against his will. Moreover, by 
the time one has reached the age of 16, the school ought to have 
inculcated the fundamentals of a general education sufficiently to 
fit the boy or girl for the essential duties of citizenship, which, as 
we have said, is the primary purpose of the system of compulsory 
education. There is much useful work to be performed, which 
does not require a high standard of education ; anyone who prefers 
to perform such work rather than to continue his education to fit 
himself for work requiring a longer period of preliminary study 
should certainly be permitted to do so. Everyone should indeed 
have the opportunity to secure a better education, both general and 
technical ; but if at the age of 1 6 any student deliberately rejects 
the opportunity, that is his own affair. He will no dout be at 
somewhat of a handicap in the struggle for greatness; but if the 
choice is dehberate, there is no reason, even from the standpoint 
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of equality of opportunity, why society should step in to insist 
on the actual use of the opportunities offered. 

HIGHER EDUCATION; GENERAL AND 

TECHNICAL. 

Purpose €)t General and of Technical Education. 

Before discussing the comparative place of general and technical 
training in the general system of education, it may be well to con- 
sider a few principles underlying this matter. The primary pur- 
pose of technical training is to fit a person for technical efficiency 
as a producing agent; it regards the individual as an intellect bent 
on accomplishing a particular result (just what, to be determined 
by the industrial situation), and surrounded by material forces 
from which he may choose the means by which to accomplish the 
result laid out for him. The primary purpose of general educa- 
tion is to fit a person for life as a whole ; it regards the individual 
as a human being, surrounded by a society composed of fellow- 
creatures, and looks to the moral and spiritual side of his nature, 
rather than to the intellectual only; it does not assuixie an end 
to be accomplished that has been laid out for the individual by 
some agency outside himself, but seeks to assist him in determining 
for himself the end to be pursued. Technical training teaches a 
man hoiif to do his work to the best advantage; general education 
increases the amount of personal force he will put into that work. 
Probably no one would advocate a pursuit of general education 
to the extent of eliminating technical training altogether; it is 
essential that men and women who are to take part in a complex 
industrial organization shall know how to perform to advantage 
the tasks falling to their lot. But, on the other hand, it is not 
desirable that the technical should be emphasized at the expense 
of the general; a democratic State will always seek to make its 
citizens the masters, not the slaves, of their work. An important 
fact too often lost sight of in discussing the comparative merits 
of general and technical training is that nine people out of ten, 
after once commencing a technical course, never manifest any 
desire to return to general courses later, whereas there is very little 
tendency to cut short one's technical training because of having 
spent a considerable time in higher general education. Conse- 
quently it would seem to promise an increase in the general stand- 
ard of education to encourage postponing the commencement of 
technical training as long as possible. 

Extent of Higher General Education. On the basis of 
the principles suggested in the preceding paragraph, we propose 
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the establishment of a system of free public general education 
calculated to extend to the age of 21, i. e., approximately the 
equivalent of a modern college course. As we have already said, 
the latter part of this course should not be compulsory, but stu- 
dents should be encouraged in every way to take it. The entire 
period is necessary in order to impart instruction in all the fields 
of history, art, literature, philosophy, science, etc., an acquaintance 
with which is essential to the development of the highest quality 
of citizenship. Moreover, it is not desirable that anyone should 
choose his life-work much under the age of 2 1 . An earlier choice 
will in nine cases out of ten be based on some superficial or tem- 
porary attraction, rather than on a real consciousness of one's 
tastes and capacities. Indeed, until a person has had a taste of 
the higher subjects, some of the most important lines of work are 
necessarily excluded from the scope of his selection altogether. 
A superficial choice is not only a handicap to the individual, 
making him often discontented thruout life, but also to society, 
since he is prevented from achieving his greatest possibilities of 
social usefulness. 

Meaning of 'Tree'' Education. In order to encourage 
the use of the opportunities of education offered, some positive in- 
ducement must be provided to counteract the natural tendency, 
especially among boys of 1 6 to 18, to want to go out and **eam 
money.** Undoutedly one of the most important means of count- 
eracting this tendency is to arrange the curriculum and the methods 
of instruction in such a way as to appeal to the interests of the 
students — ^to persuade them that theh subjects are not dry and 
theoretical, but possess a vital relation to the absorbing practical 
problems of the day. More than this is however needed to offset 
the desire to "earn money." There must be equal opportunity 
between the child of the ditch-digger and the child of the million- 
aire. Education must be free, not merely in the sense that no 
charge is made for tuition and books, but in the sense that oppor- 
tunity is offered for all to secure the best education without feeling 
the handicap of poverty. That is, there must be provision for the 
physical necessities of life, and a moderate allowance for personal 
expenses above those which are absolutely necessary. No doul 
this will seem to many a radical and dangerous innovation. It is 
however essential if we are to have equality of opportunity. There 
can be no equality of opportunity under a system where one person 
can secure an education without sacrificing the pleasures which 
all young people desire, while another person with equal abiUty is 
\inable to secure an equivalent education without sacrificing these 
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pleasures and devoting himself to strenuous physical as well as 
mental labor. 

Is Higher Education Desirable for All? It is perhaps 
necessary here to say a word with regard to the wide-spread 
theory that "education is a dangerous thing." We are often told 
that not everyone is by nature fitted for a professional career, and 
that education — at least higher education — makes one who is 
engaged in ordinary pursuits discontented with his lot. Such a 
theory is naturally to be expected in countries like Russia, where 
a large part of the energy of the government seems to be devoted 
to keeping the people contented with a condition of restricted 
opportunity. But it is strange to find the same view so often 
expressed in a land where democracy and freedom of opportunity 
are at least nominally accepted by all as cardinal principles. For 
the statement that education tends to make men discontented can 
only mean that those who have learned to appreciate the true 
principles underlying our social and industrial conditions are never 
willing to be relegated to a position of recognized inferiority, or 
to bow down to the authority of those who pose as superior minds. 
We must beware how we restrict the opportunity of the children of 
the poor in the name of preventing discontent. Not always do 
the greatest men arise out of the well-to-do families. Nor is it 
always true that a person possessing possibilities of great social 
usefulness will have sufficient determination to accept the handicap 
of poverty and attempt to secure an education under conditions 
which involve the renunciation of the ordinary pleasures of youth, 
and the pursuit of unremitting toil for a period of six or eight 
years. 

The State should Care for its Children. To provide 
for the physical wants of the pupils in the public schools is not 
an entirely new policy. It has come to be recognized that intel- 
lectual training and an empty stomach do not go well together, 
and accordingly many cities provide free lunch for poor children 
in the schools. On the same principle we must recognize that, 
for the average boy or girl, the opportunity for a higher education 
can exist only in connection with the opportunity to satisfy the 
normal cravings of youth without being obliged to labor beyond 
the normal endurance of youth. There will no dout be individ- 
uals who will abuse the generosity of the State in providing them 
the means of securing a higher education, just as there are some 
who abuse similar provisions made by their parents. But if higher 
education is a desirable thing, the majority should not be limited 
in their opportunities oh account of the existence of these exceptional 
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cases. Scarcely any well-to-do father who appreciates the value 
of an education will refuse to provide for his children a sufficient 
allowance to enable them to secure a moderate amount of pleasure 
in connection with their education. Why should not the State 
be equally considerate of all its children? In spite of occasional 
exceptions, the benefit to society will on the whole far more than 
compensate for the cost. Education is always the best investment, 
from a financial standpoint, as well as from that of intellectual and 
social improvement, and for society as well as for the individual. 
Of course the funds provided by the State should not be so large 
as to permit students to indulge in gross extravagance. It will 
also no dout be desirable to exercise a certain amount of control 
by requiring a definite standard of scholarship on the part of all 
students participating in the public support 

Technical Training for All. There should be provision 
not only for higher general education for all, but likewise for a 
four years* course of special technical or professional training. 
This course, like the higher general education, should be offered 
(but not required) to every person who has satisfactorily completed 
the course prescribed under the system of compulsory education. 
This preliminary requirement will no dout be an inducement to 
many to devote more attention to their earlier studies than they 
would otherwise, for nearly all young people desire to learn how to 
do some sort of work before commencing the active struggle of life. 
The suggestion offered in the case of higher general education, 
that there should be public support of the students, is perhaps less 
urgently demanded in the case of the technical courses^ but most 
of the reasons there presented are equally applicable here. It is 
clearly for the interest of the State that every person should be 
thoroly prepared for the work he is to do in life. 

Is Equality of Opportunity Practicable? Perhaps the 
period of four years suggested may appear to some to be too long, 
especially in the case of the comparatively simple occupations. 
But if we are to have true equality of opportunity between all 
citizens, it is necessary that every individual should be able to do 
more than operate a single part of a great machine. He must 
have a grasp of the fundamental principles of the entire industry 
in which he is to engage, together with some knowledge of related 
activities, if he is to be fitted for future promotion and to be 
immune from the possibility of being deprived of the means of 
earning a livelihood thru some change in the methods of conducting 
the industry. "Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well." There is no line of industry in which it is not desirable 
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that all the laborers, even those performing purely manual unskilled 
labor, should be specialists with a thoro comprehension of the 
entire field within which their particular work lies, and not merely 
of their own special part of that field. There are perhaps some 
occupations as to which four years is a longer time than is re- 
quired to master the entire industry. In such cases it would no 
dout be well to offer shorter courses for those who wish to enter 
actual industry as soon as possible. But it would be perfectly 
possible even in these cases to provide also a full four years' course. 
The extra time mite well be devoted to a wider study of related 
fields, of general economic problems, and perhaps of subjects of 
general information value; or the last year or two mite be devoted 
to a sort of apprenticeship under the general supervision of the 
State. 

Character of Technical Courses. The character of the in- 
struction in the technical courses should be above all practical, so 
that graduates would be able to take at once a useful place in 
actual industry. With this end in view, there should be correla- 
tion and harmonious co-operation between school and factory; 
only thru participation in actual industry is it possible to learn 
completely the necessary technique of the industry. But the prac- 
tical must not be so emphasized as to overlook the necessity for a 
fundamental appreciation of the basic principles of the industry. 
It is necessary for a specialist to k^oTV, as well as to acf;— to be 
able to act not only in ordinary situations, but in unusual circum- 
stances, where sound judgment is not more dependent upon expe- 
rience than upon a thoro understanding of fundamental principles. 

OTHER FORMS OF EDUCATION. 

Advanced Special Training. As we have already inti- 
mated in another connection, special opportunity should be pro- 
vided for advanced training along scientific and literary lines, for 
all students showing marked capacity along these lines. As to 
this matter it is perhaps unnecessary to say much here; the impor- 
tance of this form of education is today generally recognized. 
Already we see in most universities fairly adequate provision for 
those capable of carrying on advanced research. It would seem, 
however, that in very few institutions is the system of fellowships 
and scholarships sufficiently extensive to provide for all those who 
possess special ability for advanced scientific work. There is thus 
at present a slite discrimination even here against the student lack- 
ing in financial means. Moreover, it is too often the case that 
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the limited resources at the disposal of the institution are distrib- 
uted less on the basis of ability than according to the social stand- 
ing of the families of the appUcants. 

Education <rf the Public. Another phase of education, 
which is perhaps less important than those already discussed, but 
which should be emphasized because its value has only recently 
come to be realized, except by a few pioneers, is the education of 
the public. We have already mentioned the possibility of im- 
proving the general feeling of unity in the nation thru the educa- 
tional effect of a liberal system of free railway transportation. 
Another important educational activity of the State, which is 
already being carried out to some extent, is the distribution of 
literature and the sending of lecturers about the State to give 
instruction on scientific questions or on topics of live interest. Along 
the same line should be classed such enterprizes as the Los Angeles 
Municipal News (published by the city), which aimed to give the 
citizens full information as to the activities of the municipality, and 
offered one colum in every issue to each of the political parties for 
the discussion of live topics. Of a similar character, likewise, are 
the systems of free libraries, art galleries, theaters, concerts, lectures, 
etc. Indeed, public parks may properly be regarded as a part 
of the general system of public education, since it is generally 
recognized that the mental equilibrium of the individual is strength- 
ened by the existence of breathing-spaces in the midst of the noise 
and confusion of a great city. One line in which a great deal 
can be done to advance the general public welfare, with very little 
cost, is the use of public bildings, especially school-houses and 
churches, for public gatherings of various sorts. These bildings 
are at present used almost exclusively in the daytime; they mite 
well be devoted evenings to social gatherings or public discussions. 
Within recent years much has been done in the direction of the 
improvement of the general educational standard of the community 
outside the formal institutions of learning. But with a broadening 
of the standard of formal education among the mass of the popula- 
tion, we are likely to find an awakening demand for the extension 
of the various agencies for the education of those who are no 
longer able to pursue their studies in a formal way. This field 
is perhaps not related to the rest of oui^ program, and will not be 
treated at length here ; it is however properly referred to, not only 
as a part of the general system of education, but as being itself a 
moderate form of quasi-Socialism. 



Chapter V. 

Regulations Affecting Quality of 

Population. 



IMMIGRATION. 

No Obligation to Admit all Immigrants. The last topic 
to be discussed is that of social regulations affecting the number 
and quality of the population. This is in a sense outside the scope 
of our subject; but like the question of education, it involves 
certain propositions, closely related to the general principles out- 
lined in Part I, which if applied would do much toward relieving 
the undesirable conditions upon which the demands of the Socialists 
are based. The first question to be considered under this head 
is the regulation of immigration. We need not inquire into the 
desirability of prohibiting immigration altogether. Probably no 
one would advocate such a step, and there may be some question 
as to whether it would be permissible under the rules of inter- 
national law. But international law does not interpose any ob- 
jection to measures in the nature of partial exclusion enacted in 
the belief that such restriction is desirable from the standpoint of 
the social and industrial welfare of the nation. It is universally 
recognized that a nation's primary duty is to its own citizens, just 
as a father's primary duty is to his own children. If any particu- 
lar kind of immigration proves a handicap to the solution of the 
social and economic problems of a nation, it is clearly the right 
and duty of that nation to so modify its laws as to exclude that 
kind of immigration until the problems in question shall have ceased 
to be so pressing. If we cannot solve our own problems, it is 
hopeless to attempt to maintain here for persons of other nationali- 
ties a refuge from the evils to which they have been subject in the 
land of their birth. 

Difficulties of Assimilation. Let us then consider whether 
(and to what extent) immigration is in fact a handicap in the 
solution of our social and industrial problems. The question of 
immigration is Qrdinarily, and with good reason, considered largely 
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from the standpoint of assimilation. It is generally admitted to 
be undesirable to admit within our territory any large mass of 
aliens who would be likely to remain permanently aloof from our 
customs and institutions; those who oppose restriction of immigra- 
tion usually maintain that it is possible under favorable conditions 
to assimilate almost any class of humanity. It must however be 
recognized at the outset that a large number of immigrants come 
from surroundings which make their assimilation a matter of no 
little difficulty ; indeed, it is perhaps a legitimate question for argu- 
ment whether the assimilation of some immigrants is possible at all. 
No dout the efforts to assimilate even the most discouraging groups 
have often met with a considerable measure of success, and no dout 
the State could do much in the way of regulating the condition^ 
so as to make this task easier than at present. But it must not be 
forgotten that this work means the diverting from other channels of 
the time and energies of many of our ablest men and women, who 
mite, in the absence of this problem, devote themselves directly to 
the attempt to solve the larger social and industrial problem of our 
own people. 

Industrial Efficiency the Test of Desirabflity. Apart 
from the question of assimilation, there is under present conditions 
a numerous body of immigrants who are industrially inferior (i. e., 
incapable of performing industrial labor of equal efficiency) to 
the average native American. These industrially inferior laborers 
necessarily reduce, or retard the advance in, the general standard 
of living, especially among the class of unskilled laborers, as to 
whom the social and industrial problems are the most acute. Most 
economists agree that it is almost impossible, in the absence of 
some serious restriction of immigration, to prevent the standard of 
living in the United States from falling to the lowest level of that 
in any country from which immigrants come in substantial num- 
bers.* It is clearly an error to say that we are in a position to 
take care of all who may present themselves. Especially is there 
danger of congestion if all the immigrants are permitted to congre- 
gate in our larger cities. 

Restrictions Based on this Test. But, assuming that 
some legislation in the way of restriction of immigration should be 
enacted, what should be the nature of such legislation? We 



*Indeec], it is likely that our standard would fall even below that of the 
old countries, for immigrants will continue to come, on account of the larger 
measure of political freedom here than in most other lands, and also on account 
of the tradition that conditions here are more favorable, even tho this tradition 
should no longer conform to the actual fact. 
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already undertake to exclude certain classes which are considered 
undesirable, chiefly on grounds of health or morals. We also 
recognize the industrial significance of immigration to the extent 
of requiring each immigrant to possess a small amount of money 
and sufficient physical capacity to justify the assumption that he 
will not become a public charge. We should however go further* 
and provide tests which will offer a reasonable presumption that 
the immigrant will not tend to lower the standard of living of the 
American laborer; i. e., we should demand evidence that he is not 
industrially inferior to the average American. None should be 
admitted who are not well above the margin of self-support from 
the standpoint of a bare subsistence, or who are likely to prove 
an industrial handicap to us. This may perhaps appear to be 
such a discrimination against the poor as to violate the principle 
of equality of opportunity. But, as we have already said, the 
primary duty of the State is to its own citizens; and it is only in 
connection with this primary duty that the principle of equality 
of opportunity is applicable with full force. 

Is an Educational Test Desirable? It is no dout a dif- 
ficult matter to devise any test for ascertaining what immigrants 
conform to the standard of industrial efficiency. An educational 
test would necessarily be inadequate, for it would have to be placed 
so low as to admit many who are extremely deficient from the 
industrial standpoint. Yet an educational test is undoutedly 
better than none; e. g., we mite well exclude all persons unable to 
read and write English. It is extremely doutful whether any con- 
siderable number of immigrants unable to conform to this test would 
be able, at least for some time after landing, to conform to the 
standard of industrial efficiency. Such a requirement would prob- 
ably keep out many individuals who would make desirable citizens, 
and might thus by many people be called unjust. We must how- 
ever bear in mind that the question is not one of abstract justice, 
but what measure will in the long run furnish the greatest assist- 
ance in the solution of our own problems. Such a test, even tho 
inadequate as a measure of industrial efficiency, is at least a test; 
and if it is once adopted, we may reasonably hope to see other 
tests worked out as a matter of experience. But we should adopt 
some measure of restriction, and attempt to so modify our laws 
from time to time as to constantly approach the truej test of indus^ 
trial efficiency; of course not ignoring other tests, such as the intel^ 
lectual and moral. 

Treatment of Immigrants after Landing. The indus- 
trial effect of immigration upon wages has been recognized in the 
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so-called contract labor law, which excludes all immigrants who 
have been promised work in the United States before landing. 
This law obviously fails to meet the situation, not only because it 
can be so easily evaded, but because the most serious complica- 
tions of our industrial problems come from those immigrants who 
have not demonstrated their industrial efficiency to the extent of 
securing a contract of employment. We cannot consider the prob- 
lem satisfactorily dealt with until the depressing effect of immi- 
grant competition upon American laborers is provided against in 
a more effective way than by merely excluding immigrants who 
have been promised work. All immigrants should perhaps be 
placed temporarily under the direction of the emergency public 
works department;^ the problem of finding suitable work for them 
is very similar to that in the case of native Americans unable to 
find work. At all events, the State should attempt to prevent 
immigrants from congregating in the centers of population with 
no apparent means of support and under conditions calculated to 
perpetuate groups maintaining customs and institutions alien to the 
rest of the community. 



THE FAMILY. 

No Satisfactory Substitute yet Proposed. Another prob- 
lem in connection with the question of the quality of the popula- 
tion must be considered before completing our proposals for the 
relief of the industrial and social evils giving rise to the Socialist 
agitation ; this is the question of the family. There are some who 
maintain that the institution of the family, as at present recognized, 
is responsible for many serious evils, and should accordingly either 
give place to some other institution, or at least suffer serious modi- 
fication for the sake of diminishing these evils. We cannot how- 
ever agree with this proposition. There seems, indeed, to be very 
little agreement among the critics of the family as to what institu- 
tion should be substituted for it ; and we must not forget that it is 
never desirable to tear down without knowing what to bild up in 
the place of the thing destroyed. We have said that no institu- 
tion is to* be so sacredly cherished as to escape being subjected to 
a searching analysis from the standpoint of its service to the social 
welfare. But we have also said that, by reason of the uncertainty 
of the effect of remote and obscure influences, long-established in- 
stitutions should never be radically modified unless the principle 

*Sce page 59. 
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underlying the reform is clearly sound. This general consideration 
applies with special force to the institution of the family. It is 
impossible to say how much of all that is best in our civilization 
today is the outgrowth of a normal family Ufe. Certainly, from 
the standpoint of the training of our future citizens, family life is 
far better than the life of hotels and cafes. It is likewise doutful 
whether any public institution similar to an Orphans* Home would 
prove satisfactory. The abolition of the American home, without 
the establishment of some substitute better than any yet suggested, 
would be likely, in a few generations, to reduce our civilization to 
a state of barbarism unknown for a thousand years in any Caucas- 
ian conununity. The home is one of the greatest conservative 
forces in society. In some respects society is no dout too conserva- 
tive; but the sort of conservatism fostered in the home is not of 
the sort that we should wish to abandon litely. 

Existence of Evik connected with the Family. It is 

however clearly evident that the present conditions with regard 
to the family are by no means entirely satisfactory ; even those who 
are most loath to admit that there is anything wrong with the 
institution of the family have become aroused by the rapid increase 
in the number of divorces in recent years. Yet it is clear that 
the prevalence of divorce is not itself the fundamental evil, but 
merely a symptom of an unwholesome condition which lies deep in 
our present social system, and which can be relieved only by a 
serious modification of that system. Undoutedly many, if not all, 
of the evils directly connected with the institution of the family 
result from the marriage of persons whose temperaments are m 
some important respect incompatible. Certainly divorce is in al- 
most every instance due to this cause; whatever may be the statu- 
tory ground on which a divorce is secured, such ground would 
probably never have arisen if there had not first been such a 
diversity between the parties as to make it apparent that the 
marriage was a failure. Nor is the number of failures by any 
means limited to the cases of actual divorce; many people prefer, 
even where there is statutory ground for divorce, to continue to live 
in the same house under a sort of modus Vivendi agreement, rather 
than to expose themselves to the notoriety of divorce proceedings. 
Such a home is certainly no place in which to train and develop 
future citizens, however satisfactory the external relation of the 
parents may appear to those unacouainted with the real situation. 
The serious problem to be considered is how to avoid these un- 
successful marriages. To make divorce either easier or more 
difficult is obviously no real solution, since it is only in the case 
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of unsuccessful marriages that either party thinks of wishing a 
divorce. 

Causes of Unsuccessful Marriages. There are several 
causes for unsuccessful marriages. Perhaps the chief of these is 
the failure of young i>eople to consider seriously, before entering 
upon the responsibilities of married life, what are the elements 
determinative of success or failure. Too often is marriage looked 
upon merely as a matter of convenience, to be entered into for a 
limited time and terminated whenever it may cease to be conven- 
ient. Too often, especially in the case of very early marriages, 
is no thot taken of the nature and temperament of the other party, 
the only consideration being that each enjoys the other's company 
socially. Existing conditions appear to emphasize the superficial 
in the social relations between young people of different sex, and 
to make it difficult to learn facts of the greatest importance from 
the standpoint of a successful marriage. Many young people, 
indeed, find it easy to learn all about each other's character and 
temperament. But the tendency is certainly to enq)hasize other 
things, and to ignore the fact that marriage is not primarily a 
matter of parlor and drawing-room life. 

Nature of the Remedy. Whatever reforms are to be 
adopted, then, should be desined primarily to reduce the number 
of hasty and ill-advised marriages. This is of course a very 
delicate matter for the State to interfere in, consequently no very 
radical legislation should be adopted until the underlying prin- 
ciples have been justified by experience. We must not lose sight 
of the principle that, so far as possible, the complete freedom of 
the individual should be preserved. Whatever pressure is to be 
exerted by the State should ordinarily be in the nature of encour- 
agement or discouragement, rather than of absolute command or 
prohibition; it should be of such a nature that the individual will 
voluntarily conform to the pressure without feeling that he is 
actually restricted in his movements. But it is possible, without 
violating these principles, to devise a few measures which seem 

clearly desirable, and whose effect would be by no means negligible. 

Application for License to be Made in Advance. 

One of the most simple provisions demanded by the principles out- 
lined above, and one which is not widely different from the prac- 
tise in various European countries, is a refusal of the State to issue 
marriage licenses except on application sined by both parties three 
months prior to the marriage, with publicity of this application in 
the interim. This provision would of course largely eliminate 
elopements, and thus interfere with a good deal of sentimental 
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romance ; but it is very doutful whether the general effect of el(^e- 
ments is sufficiently desirable to justify paying any attention to 
this consideration. The requirement suggested would prevent mar- 
riage on 24 hours' notice, and would give an opportunity for 
changing one's mind without being obliged to resort to the divorce 
courts. There would likewise be a tendency to instil a certain 
amount of seriousness in the purposes of the applicants. From 
this standpoint even the excessive red tape required in Germany is 
better than the absence of requirements in most of our own States. 

Requirem^its Prerequi«te to Licenses. In connection 
with the issuing of marriage licenses, each applicant should be re- 
quired to undergo a physical examination by a competent medical 
expert approved by the State, the result of this examination to be 
made known to the other party. Under the present conditions 
much misery is undoutedly caused by the lack of this very knowl- 
edge; many marriages would probably be prevented altogether if 
one of the parties were required to make known his or her physical 
condition to the other. Such a requirement cannot be regarded 
as any serious violation of individual freedom, for it is merely 
giving beforehand information of facts that would in any event be 
found out after the marriage. Whether the State should ever 
directly prohibit marriage is perhaps an open question. There 
would however seem to be good reason for prohibiting, in the in- 
terest of the future generation, all marriages of persons suffering 
from contagious or inheritable disease at the time of the examina- 
tion. As to any more radical prohibitions, the science of eugenics 
is still too little developed to give us any principles sufficiently 
conclusive to justify such steps. Whenever it is able to do so, 
the restrictions so indicated should no dout be adopted, altho in 
such a way as to interfere! as little as possible with the freedom of 
the individual. The above suggestions will at any rate be suffi- 
cient to accomplish a decided improvement over the present irre- 
sponsible conditions. 

Encouragement of Suitable Marriages thru Bounties. 

Of regulations in the nature of encouragement and discouragement, 
we have already presented one suggestion, viz., the opportunity of 
securing free education to the age of 25. This would clearly 
tend to retard marriage prior to that age, since students are not 
ordinarily inclined to enter upon married life in the middle of their 
course.* This would seem to be in accordance with the best 



*In the case of women, the pressure would be much less after the age 
of 21, since a technical course would not seem necessary for women who 
expect to marry in the near future. 
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expert testimony on the subject, which regards too early marriages 
as socially undesirable. On the other hand, beyond the age of 
25 for men, and 21 for women, the sooner marriage is undertaken 
the more satisfactory, from the social standpoint, is likely to be the 
result. There should accordingly be some discouragement to 
postponing marriage much beyond these ages, such as would be 
secured by the adoption of the following proposal (details of 
course subject to modification) : A bounty of $200 to be paid 
upon the birth of each child (not exceeding five to any one 
person) within ten years after marriage, provided at the time of 
marriage the husband was between the ages of 25 and 30, and 
the wife between 22 and 28. A sliding scale mite well be adopted 
instead of absolute Umits; e. g., to make the bounty $100 where 
one of the parties was one or two years outside the age limits stated. 
The amount of the bounty suggested is not excessive, being scarcely 
equal to the cost of properly caring for a child for six months. It 
would undoutedly be a simple matter to provide a system of regis- 
tration which would prevent possible fraud in connection with the 
bounties. 



CONCLUSION. 



Hie principles considered in the above chapters are not in- 
tended to include every subject of industrial or social legislation 
which may be found by experience to be desirable, nor to cover 
every phase of the subjects treated. As we have already stated, 
the attempt has been not to devise a complete system, but rather 
to suggest a few principles, more or less specific, upon which to 
base practical modifications of the present system. Each principle 
mentioned is largely independent of every other, except as the 
connection has been expressly referred to ; all are however believed 
to be consistent with each other and with the general principles 
outlined in Part I. Not all of the specific suggestions offered have 
on their face any direct connection with Socialism; as we have 
said in connection with the discussion of some of these, they are 
presented chiefly because they appear to point the way to the true 
solution of the problems which have furnished the basis of the 
Socialist propaganda. At very few points have details been pro- 
posed in connection with the application of any principle; the 
details are necessarily to be determined by practical experience. 
The purpose of these suggestions is not to furnish a manual for 
the drafting of specific legislation, but to appeal to the serious 
consideration of the general public, whose opinion must ultimately 
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prevail as to the principles underlying all specific laws. It is the 
firm conviction of the writer that if a thoro application of the 
principles here presented, and of others similar to them, should 
be seriously attempted by society, such an attempt would go a long 
way toward putting an end to the feeling of hostility and class 
antagonism between employer and employed, as well as to many of 
the specific evils which have made possible the spread of Socialism. 
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